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HOME FOR NEW YEAR'S: Fifty-one year old Joseph Storek of 
Houston, Tex., was happy to be back in the states after 15 months 
on Guadalcanal. He is one of 650 members, 14th Batt., Seebees 
that returned to U. S. Storek was an army engineer in War I. 
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(Today, John Jones is just an 
average American, wrestling 
with all the doubts and worries 
and problems that beset every 
one of us right now. But let’s 
skip ahead 10 years. Let’s look 
at John Jones then—and listen 
to him...) 


cl I feel so good it 


almost scares me. 


“This house—I wouldn’t swap 
a shingle off its roof for any other 
house on earth. This little valley, 
with the pond down in the hollow 
at the back, is the spot I like best 
in all the world. 

“And they’re mine. I own ’em. 
Nobody can take ern away fromme. 

“T’ve got a little money coming 
in, regularly. Not much—but 
enough. And I tell you, when you 


A message for you...from 1993 


can go to bed every night with 
nothing on your mind except the 
fun you’re going to have tomor- 
row—that’s as near Heaven as a 
man gets on this earth! 


“It wasn’t always so. 


“Back in ’43—that was our sec- 
ond year of war, when we were 
really getting into it—I needed 
cash, Taxes were tough, and then 
Ellen got sick. Like almost every- 
body else, ' was buying War Bonds 
through the Payroll Plan—and J] 
figured on cashing some of them 
in. But sick as she was, it was 
Ellen who talked me out of it. 


““*Don’t do it, John?’ she said. 
‘Please don’t! For the first time 
in our lives,-we’re really saving 
money. It’s wonderful to know 
that every single payday we have 
more money put aside! John, if 









we can only keep up this saving, 
think what it can mean! Maybe 
someday you won’t have to work. 
Maybe we can own a home. And 
oh, how good it would feel to 
know that we need never worry 
about nioney when we’re old!’ 


“Well, even after she got better, 
I stayed away from the weekly 
poker game—quit dropping a little 
cash at the hot spots now and 
then—gave up some of the things 
a man feels he has a right to. We 
made clothes do—cut out fancy 
foods. We didn’t have as much 
fun for a while but we paid our 
taxes and the doctor and—we 
didn’t touch the War Bonds. 


““We didn’t touch the War Bonds 
then, or any other time. And I 
know this: The world wouldn’t be 
such a swell place today if we had!” 


This advertisement, prepared under the auspices of the War Advertising Council and the 


U. S. Treasury Department, is published as a public service by Pathfinder Publishing Co. 
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FEDERAL BUDGET FDR will ask for the fiscal year of 1944-45 is expected to be 
ninety-five billion dollars. If so, expected deficits this year 
and next will add another one hundred billion to the Federal debt. 


TRAVEL RATIONING may still be in the cards. Truman Committee warns. that 
railroads and buses can't keep going without heavy replacements. 
And Christmas travel rush proved that too many people are joy- 
tripping. If government does take over railroads, it will set up 
ration system. 





FEED MEANS LEATHER, according to shoe manufacturers. They claim that cattle 
brought direct from range to slaughter-pens have thinner hides, 
hence give less leather than animals fattened out in mid-west feed 
yards. 









WAR BONDS purchased by Federal employes are paying for average of 90 Libera- 
tors per month. Treasury Dept. wants them to buy 100-planes’ worth 
a month after January first. 


WASHINGTON WILL KEEP two fingers in private industry, if Jesse Jones has his 
way. He wants government-owned plants and machinery leased rather 
than sold outright to private businessmen after the war. 












be REA PLANS to install twice as many electrical hook-ups on farms in 1944 as 
‘k. it installed this year. WPB is handing out the permission to go 
nd ahead on new installations. 
to 
ry TOTAL U. §. FARM INCOME is expected to hit twenty billions a year within 
} next three years. 
er, GENERAL MACARTHUR MATCH BOOKS is a shopping job OWI doesn't like to talk 
J about. Elmer Davis’ aides have been told to purchase 2,000,000 of 
. them, with picture of MacArthur on cover and crossed flags of USA 
— and Philippines on back. Nobody seems to know whether they are to 
nd be used for psychological warfare in Pacific or for politics here. 
igs 
We FISH FAMINE comes to East Coast unless OPA untangles some of its lines. 
cy More than 5,000 fishermen are on strike for higher prices. The 
che catch has dropped off by 6,000,000 lbs. a week. Fishermen want a 
higher price at the docks. OPA, despite dozens of conferences with 
ed fishermen and dealers, was still asleep on the pier on Dec. 24. 
we 
FOURTEEN PASSENGER HELICOPTER is being engineered in the plant of the Hig- 
gins Aircraft Corp. at New Orleans. A two-seater helicopter was 
r tested at the same plant last week. 
be STATE DEPARTMENT has a delegation in Mexico studying post-war adjustments 
qv? there. It will work for the same understandings and harmony USA 
now enjoys with Canada. 
MORE RAISINS for home use have been promised by the War Food Administration. 
More than a million pounds of seedhess muscats from the 1942-43 crop 
the will be released from government stocks soon. 
Co. 
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Resolve this year to save tires, save time, save 
gasoline and save money by one-stop shopping at 
Firestone. There you will find hundreds of items you 
want and need for home and car, for work and 
recreation—quality merchandise at attractive prices. t 
Yes, you will find values galore in ’44 at your nearby : 
Firestone Dealer or Store. You may save many an 
extra trip and hours of shopping. So be smart, be 












thrifty—-make it a regular practice always to try 
Firestone first for the best! 


Listen. to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks and the b 
4 ‘\ymphoany Orchestra, Monday evenings, over N. B.C. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Lenient draft boards will 
have to call them by the first 
of July; Drive for women’s 
reserves considered failure. 


ry HE national skirmish over the draft- 
I ing of fathers eased up consider- 
ably when an amendment to the Selec- 
tive Service Act recently sent dads to 
the foot of the line. But with calls of 
the armed services exceeding the sup- 
ply, eligible family men are now toeing 
the mark with their fingers crossed. 

They well know, as a result of all 
the debate, that the army is going into 
1944 almost 400,000 men short of its 
goals. By July, at least 2,000,000 more 
men must be under arms. And of this 
number, 1,000,000 are expected to be 
fathers. 

Reluctant as local draft boards may 
be to put rifles in the hands of dads, the 
responsibility is in their laps. 

The law passed by Congress to spare 
fathers as long as possible was,.in the 
words of President Roosevelt, a pious 
hope and nothing more. It put into 
legal effect what the Selective Service 
System had been encouraging its local 
boards to do. And it left the boards in 
the driver’s seat. The job of the boards 

to draft fathers needed to fill out 
juotas—but to defer them just as long 
; possible. 

While the debate over the drafting of 

thers was running its course in Con- 
cress and out, draft boards over the 
uuntry were generally slow about fill- 
ng draft calls. In October and Novem- 

they inducted only 50,465 fathers, 
cee one-ninth of the number Brig. 
Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, direcior of Se- 
lective Service, said would be needed 
bring the army up to full strength by 

- end of December. The December 
will probably be about 25,000. 

ocal boards also have irked the Army 

1 Navy by their slowness in the re- 

ssification of non-fathers at present 

upationally deferred as essential men 
industry, war-related activity, or agri- 
lture. During October and Novem- 

it is claimed, the boards deferred 
lve fathers for every non-father they 

lassified into 1-A. A total of 1,418,- 

3 fathers of draft age were taken out 

3-A, the dependency classification. 
Of this number, 900,584 were deferred 
s essential to war industry or war-re- 
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FATHERS WILL BACK UP young men who lead the assault against Germany and Japan. 


They'll hold the desk jobs. 


lated activities; 33,674 were deferred 
as essential to agriculture; 17,191 were 
deferred because their induction would 
cause undue hardship and _privation; 
50,936 were classed 4-F; and 50,465 
were inducted. 

During the same period, a total of 
42.431 non-fathers were taken out of 
deferred classifications and put in 1-A— 
8,034 less than the handful of fathers 
who were inducted. 

Further light on the father-draft sit- 
uation is shed by a report of the War 
Department Office of Dependency Bene- 
fits showing that six times as many 
fathers already are in the army as vol- 
unteers as have been drafted. 

Meanwhile draft calls continue in the 
300,000 a month, and 
are not being met. The accumulated 
deficit from the past two months will 
mean larger draft quotas in 1944, at a 
time when officials expected the size of 
the calls to be substantially reduced. 

Another factor influencing the size 
of draft calls is the failure of recruiting 
for the women’s services to reach the 
goals set. At present there are about 
60,000 WACS, 40,000 WAVES, and 
5,500 each of SPARS and women Ma- 
rines. Goal of the WACS was 150,000 
and of the WAVES, 100,000. Larger 
numbers of SPARS and women Marines 
also were sought, although the num- 
bers were not stated. 
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Women’s services were to do this but never met their goals. 


Size of the women’s service branches 
has a bearing, of course, on the draft 
quotas. The WACS, for instance, han- 
dle a variety of jobs formerly held by 
limited service men, now part of the 
general army. If 90,000 WACS volun- 
teered tomorrow, the February draft 
call—sent out six weeks in advance— 
would be almost exactly 90,000 smaller. 

Size of the WACS has been affected, 
to some extent, by the fact that mem- 
bers of the Auxiliary Army 
Corps were allowed an “escape period” 
during which they could resign before 
that organization became a part of the 
regular army. The exact 
girls who bowed out is not 
but it has been 
5,000 to 15,000. 

Under the draft legislation, as amend- 
ed, draft quotas are set by the armed 
services. In the past, the calls were 
transmitted to Paul V. McNutt, chair- 
man of the War Manpower Commis- 
and through him to the Selective 
Service organization, under Gen. Her- 
shey, which allocated the calls among 
the states. Now, the calls go direct to 
Gen. Hershey. The War Manpower 
Commission has been sideste pped under 
this arrangement. It remains to be de- 
termined whether or not the local boards 
will send fathers to war any faster 


under the new scheme than they did 
before. 
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number of 
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It’s hog-jowl-and-blackeyed-peas time 
down in Dixie this week. Tradition says 
that partaking of the succulent com- 
bination on New Year’s day brings good 
luck. That's one thing Rep. Steve Pace, 
of Americus, had in mind when he 
tucked two tickets to Georgia in his 
vest pocket the day before Congress ad- 
journed for the holidays. He and Mrs. 
Pace were heading for home—along with 
most Southern members—and they plan- 
ned to observe the New Year’s custom. 

“As a matter of fact,” Rep. Pace said 
reflectively, “it’s pretty good luck to 
have black-eyed peas any time.” 
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Rep. Norris. Poulson, of Los Angeles, 
sent a letter with Christmas greetings to 
8,500 of his constituents. .In addition, 
he made 25 of his friends extra happy 
with subscription gifts—to Pathfinder. 

0 o a 

When Buffalo Moths moved into his 
office North Dakota’s veteran Repre- 
sentative, Usher L. Burdick, moved out. 
Seems the pests staked claims on the 
carpet in the suite he occupied in the Old 
House Office Building for nine years. 
That was all right, he said, as long as 
they stayed in that reservation. But he 
got irked when they went for his spare 
suit hanging in the clothes closet. 

Last week he got his chance to get out 
when a suite became vacant in the New 
House Office Building across the street. 
He grabbed it. Now the Congressman 
with his rare books, manuscripts and art 
of the western frontier—which he col- 
lects as a hobby and sideline—is happy 
in spick and span new quarters. 

And it’s a shut-out for carpet-chewing 
moths. The new floor covering is 
linoleum. 

% 2 od 


Congressman Burdick’s main concern 
in Congress is watching out for the in- 
terests of his farmer constituents. He is 
particularly a champion of the Farmers’ 
Union, which is very potent in North 
Dakota. In line with FU’s program for 
1944, he advocates: (1) wheat parity; 
(2) improved crop insurance; (3) repeal 
of the law tending to freeze farm labor 
in some areas; (4) a billion dollars for 
FSA loans; (5) another billion for the 
Commodity Credit Corporation; (6) au- 
thorization for the War Food Adminis- 
tration to enter into voluntary produc- 
tion agreements with farmers in ad- 
vance, at stated prices; (7) incentive 
payments and support prices for over- 
time effort; (8) non-recourse loans to 
finance high-risk crops; (9) 1944 gaso- 
line allotments based on 1943 consump- 
tion, with provision for revision, up or 
down, during the growing season. 
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Many Congressmen found war bonds 
stuffed in their Christmas socks this 





time. The patriotic gifts were inspired 
by their wives, who have been beating 
the bushes in Washington to sell bonds 
and stamps through their Congressional 
Club. They have a bond booth in one 
of the ‘large hotels, and they called 
on all members to “make this a real 
Christmas by giving bonds and stamps, 
ourselves, and asking all members of our 
families, including the children, to give 
them.” 

It’s strictly non-partisan. Mrs. Albert 
E. Carter, wife of the Republican rep- 
resentative from Oakland, Calif., is 
chairman, with Mrs. John H. Tolan, 
whose Democratic husband also repre- 
sents part of Oakland, as co-chairman. 
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Rep. Church, of Illinois, made a long 
speech urging Congress to hire a lawyer 
to defend itself against the suit of three 
Government employes who objected to 
having their salaries cut off by an appro- 
priation act rider. He was dead in earn- 
est about the matter—but it sounded 
like Gilbert & Sullivan, or doings in 
Graustark. 
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The heck with chicken and turkey, 
what the country needs is some good 
red meat, says Rep. Anton J. Johnson, 
from Macomb, Ill., deep in the Corn 
Belt. He believes it is gross discrimina- 
tion for the OPA to slap its points on 
beef, pork and lamb while poultry and 
eggs are unrationed. 

“Sixteen ration points per week per 
person consumes very little beef, pork, 
lamb, butter, and cheese,” the Congress- 
ran points out. “At the same time you 
can buy all the poultry and eggs you 
want without any points. No wonder 
the packers’ refrigerators are overloaded 
and that they are asking farmers to hold 
back their hogs. No wonder everyone 
is getting tired of chicken and turkey 
and hungry for a real steak—yes, even a 
hamburger. You have to take an egg 
sandwich instead.” 
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It’s a little startling, at first flush, but 
‘ep. Clair Boothe Luce, the forthright 
Congresswoman from Connecticut, as- 
sures us there is a common ground on 
whith-Americans can stand with Nazis 
and Communists. The catch is, that she 
doesn’t mean it in a political sense—it 
has to do with spiritual values. 

Te explain, she lifted this out of her 
recent speech at a church rally in 
Bridgeport: ; 

“The church alone is the surviving, 
indissoluble link we people of the dem- 
ocracies have with the people of Ger- 
many, who go to church furtively, lov- 
ing God more than they fear Hitler's 


Z 
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- concentration camps. And only the 


resurrection of Christ in Russia can 
close the great gap between us and th: 
disciples of Karl Marx. It has been th: 
saving grace of Communism that it does 
proclaim faith in the brotherhood ot 
man. But the brotherhood of man mus! 
presuppose the fatherhood of God. I: 
the end, we need not tremble and sick 
en with fear at the word Communism 
if this Communism holds fast to the 
basic Christian doctrine of the brother- 
hood of man, in the fatherhood of God.” 

Mrs. Luce doesn’t care how “profi 
are divided,” she said; she is more inter- 
ested in the fact that a basis exists on 
which nations can live together in 
peace. “The conference at Tehran was 
a good start in that direction,” she said. 
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It looks like Rep. Sol Bloom, his- 
torian, showman and chairman of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, ma) 
have the last word in the Congression.\| 
stir over who was the first President 
He is author and compiler of a fi\ 
volume, 5,000,000-word “History of th 
George Washington Bicentennial Cel. 
bration,” which covers practically every- 
thing about Washington and his con- 
temporaries. In that monumental work 
he takes his stand that any claim for 
anybody other than George Washington 
as first President is “absurd.” 

“Furthermore,” he says, “I have 4 
standing bet of $500 that nobody can 
ask me a question about Washington and 
the events with which he was asso- 
ciated that can’t be answered in my 
history.” 

It all started when Rep. Warren GC. 
Magnuson, Wash., introduced a resolu- 
tion asking the President to proclaim a 
“John Hanson Day” in honor of the 
first President of the United States. He 
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“JAPS HID at Truk when we dared ‘em,” Cap'. 
Cassady, Saratoga commander, tells press. 
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referred to Maryland’s John Hanson, 
nly the first “President of the United States in 
sla Can Congress Assembled” under the Articles 
and th: of Confederation. Rep. Joe Mruk, of 
een th: New York, came along a few days later 
t it does with a speech in which he pointed out 
hood of that Hanson was fourth, not first—that 
Se wage Samuel Huntington, of Connecticut, last 
sod. th President of the Continental Congress, 
ind sick was the first President under the Con- 
Fea th, federation, and that he and two others 
dm served as interim Presidents until the 
rs 3 beginning of the first Federal year of the 
) ; ¢ 
= - Confederation. 
pees Since that time, both Magnuson and 
re inter- Mruk have received mail from school 
— teachers and others all over the country 
oe, OD ibout the matter. Magnuson reports 
an was : 
nus ¢ that a D.A.R lady in Maryland called 
—— him long distance to get more informa- 
tion about Hanson. “We've never had 
hi a President we could claim from Mary- 
me ’ land,s she said. “If it’s true, we want 
: a to get busy on it.” 
ee, Mi) 2 2 ° 
. } ° 
ression :\| 
ore A group of Southern States has an “un- 
seeaen limited storehouse” of material yield- 
f a fiy ing a high percentage of tannic acid— 
ry of th vital product for tanning leather— Mis- 
ial Cel sissippi’s Bilbo told the Senate the other 
ae ae day. So much, he said, the United 
y over) States easily could brush aside the in- 
his con- ternational quebracho “cartel”? or mon- 
ital work opoly if scientists and industrial leaders 
Jeim fo would bestir themselves. 
‘shi a Quebracho extract, used in tanning 
ishing ton practically all leather in this country, 
comes from a trge grown principally in 
have a Argentina and Paraguay. Production, 
oe Sentor Bilbo said, is controlled by an 
y + international cartel. About a year ago 
igton and the Department of Justice looked into 
7aS asso- the matter and as a result certain Ameri- 
1 in my can, Canadian and British firms were 
indicted and fines totaling $59,000 were 
| é slapped on some American: firms and 
arren G. officials for monopolistic practices. 
a resolu- Fortunately, Senator Bilbo pointed 
coclaim a out, the saw palmetto of Louisiana, Ala- 
r of the 
ates. H 
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East 
Wisconsin. 


shot down 21 Jap planes in Far 
‘em,” Capt fighting. His home is Poplar, 


fells press. 





bama, Georgia, Florida and South Caro- 
lina is a fine source of tanning material. 
Its roots contain 28% and its leaves 
13% tannin. “With modern bull- 
dozers,” the Senator said, “the roots can 
be taken out of the ground at very small 
fexpense. There is a grat field for in- 
dustrial developments for the great body 
of American people.” 
search laboratory of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at New Orleans to 
get busy and lick all the production 
problems as quickly as possible. 
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This is one war in which civilians, 
too, are pouring out their blood—gener- 
ously. Chairman Norman H. Davis, of 
the American Red Cross, reports that 
the call of the Army and Navy for 
4,000,000 pints of human .blood . for 
blood plasma and serum albumin in 
1943 was filled a month ahead of sched- 
ule. 

For 1944, about 5,000,000 pints will 
be required to make sure that “no 
American fighting man shall fail to re- 
turn for lack of blood”. 
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Some of the big war industry centers 
stand to hold their population gains; 
others will see their gains melt away 
after the war, in the opinion of Dr. 
Philip M. Hauser, population expert 
of the Bureau of the Census. 

Atlanta, Charleston, Corpus Christi, 
Houston, Miami, and San Diego are 
among 16 metropolitan areas he be- 
lieves will hold ’em. Forty-four other 
areas have “excellent” to “good” 
chances to do so, he says; but 11 others 
he rates as having only “transient” 
gains, while 15 centers have very little 
prospect of holding their war workers. 
Boston, Omaha, and Philade!phia are 
among the latter—at least, that’s the 


way Dr. Hauser sees it. 
co ° ° 
Those with fond recollections of 


grandmother's rich, crusty cornbread 
will note with sadness the gradual pass- 
ing of the old-time rural grist mill. Meyer 
A. Girschick, food situation expert of the 
bureau of Agricultural Economics, re- 
ports there has been-a distinct shift in 
recent years from the whole-grain meal, 
ground for farm folks by the cross-roads 
mills. to the more refined and de- -germed 
product ef the commercial mills. 

From 1935 to 1939, he states, more 
than half of all meal was produced in 
community mills for farm home con- 
sumption. But during the past two 
years, the large merchant mills have 
been turning out three-fifths of all the 
meal used in this country and the out- 
put of the community mills has declined. 
Per capita consumption remains about 
the same, but the slicked-up meal has 
taken a big lead. 

Many people throughout rural Amer- 
ica still fancy the whole- -grain meal for 
the best corn pone and muffins. Genu- 
ine gourmets require it to be ground 


He wants the re- | 





JOHN CARSON, director of Coopereative Lea- 


gue of the U. S., wants REA freed from 
U. S. D. A., and given independent status. 


between the stones of an old-fashioned 
water mill, now almost non-existent. 
Nothing, they say, can surpass corn- 
bread from water- -ground meal with 
fare such as turnip greens, hog jowl, 
and black-eyed peas. 

o ° 

General Frank ‘T. Hines, Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs, has a sugges- 
tion regarding the welfare of the vet- - 
erans of World War II already dis- 
charged that a lot of Congressmen 
think makes sense. He asks of Congress 
the authority to employ four to five 
thousand of them to staff the discharge 
centers for the main stream of home- 
bound fighting men when the time 
comes. Right now the situation is com- 
plicated by Ww ar Manpower Commission 
regulations. But a group of Congress- 
men, headed by Rep. Warren G. Mag- 
nuson, of W: ashington, is pushing the 
Hines proposal. 

° ° ° 

Harry Phillips, who enjoys the dquble 
title of chairman of the style board and 
foreman of the proof room at the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, has plunked 
for another “e” in the spelling of Tehran. 
That “e” got into the news when Frank, 
Winnie and Joe held their rendezvous at 
the capital of Iran. Most newspape rs and 
periodicals spelled it “Teheran”—but 
Pathfinder stuck to the Iranian legation 
and dropped an “e”. The Congressional 
Record couldn’t make up its mind and 
used the word both ways. 

Now, Style Boss Phillips points out 
that the National Ge -ographic Board, De- 
partment of the Interior, has held that 
the local—Iranian—official form is “Teh- 
ran” and the conventional English form 

“Teheran.” From now on the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will lug in the extra 
letter. Others think the Persians better 
authorities on the subject than the 
E.nglish. 
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The Week at Home 


Congress Takes a Rest 


Many controversial measures left pend- 
ing as legislators vote a 2l-day recess. 


The stubborn subsidy fight was sus- 
pended by ere for 21 days as the 
lawmakers decided to take a Christmas 
rest for that period. 

To provide for the recess, the Houses 
agreed to extend the life of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation without 
change until Feb. 17. The measure it- 
self was left in the Senate Banking 
Committee, which had rejected the 
Bankhead anti-subsidy bill by one vote 
and threw out the Taft compromise by 
11 to 5. Administration leaders: saw in 
the delay a etter chance to modify the 
House-passed bill and get at least a part 
of the subsidy desired. Meantime the 
War Food Administration acted to put 
a CCC subsidy of about $7,000,000 on 
grapefruit juice and onions. 

Another old bone of contention which 
will await the return of Congress is the 
tax bill of $2,140,000,000 passed by the 
House. The Senate Banking Committee 
had already trimmed it further, to less 
than two billlions, in spite of the pro- 
- tests of the Administration, which had 
set its sights for ten billions. 

To get under the wire in time, and to 
permit the recess, the Social Security 
payroll tax was taken from the bill and 
frozen at the present levy of one per 
cent on employees and two per cent on 
employers until] next March. Under 
present law this tax was scheduled to be 
doubled with the new year. Fight 
against the increase was led by Senator 

Vandenberg, of Michigan, who asserted 

that present reserves are far larger than 
required by law. 


HONORABLY discharged service 
men and women now can obtain lapel 
buttons attesting to their service by pre- 
senting their discharge certificates at 
the nearest Army base. The buttons, 
made of gold with an eagle motif, can 
be worn by Army men and WAC’s who 
have been discharged since Sept. 9. 


U. S. to Get Wright Plane 


First machine to fly 40 years ago will be 
returned to Washington from England. 


A 750-pound contraption, at which 
modern youngsters, not knowi ing it was 
the first flyi ing machine of history, Ww — 
point a finger and ask “what is it?” 
being returned to America from England 
with the approval of Orville Wright, 
surviving member of the Wright Broth- 
ers, first men to fly a power- -driven air- 
plane 40 years ago this month. 


A celebration marking that windy day 
i0 years ago when the W rights made 
history by flying their motor-driven kite 
120 feet over that part of the sandy 
Carolina coast near Kitty Hawk, N. C., 
had been planned to honor that epochal 
achievement but a blizzard at Kill Devil 
Hill where that flight occurred com- 
pelled cancellation of the program on 
Dec. 17. 

Instead, 800 persons attended a din- 
ner honoring Orville Wright and heard 
a message from President Roosevelt in 
which he announced Wright himself 
would go to England to bring the plane 
back to the Smithsonian Institution at 
Washington. 

Mr. Ricsovelt said “the nation will 
welcome it back as the outstanding sym- 
bol of American genius.” It was that 
genius of modern industry that today 
builds planes having wing spreads 
greater than the 120 foot distance the 
Wright Brothers flew their flimsy kite 
in 1903. Contrasting to the Wright ma- 
chine’s weight, 750 pounds, is the Mars, 
world’s largest airplane, weighing 160,- 
000 pounds. The Mars recently flew 
almost 5,000 miles non-stop. 


Idaho’s One-Man Town 


half its 
when old-timer leaves ghosts of past. 


Silver city loses population 

Silver City Idaho, boom town of the 
roaring Eighties, where placer and 
quartz yielded millions upon 
millions of doll: urs in gold and silver dur- 


mining 
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ing lusty frontier days, lost half its pop- 


ulation recently. Carl Johnson, 7! 
pulled, stakes because he thought th 
place was getting a little run down whe: 
the power company finally cut off th 

lights and the stage that brought in ma 

and supplies quit. But Bill oc 67 
year-old native son, stayed on as mayo 
custodian, and one-man police force 
the last surviving resident. Alone wit! 
echoes and memories, he thinks me 
may dig for gold there again after th 
war. 

In its hey-dey Silver City had 10,000 
people. Fabulously rich veins ran ; 
high as $71 to the pound of raw or 
old-timers claim. There were two news- 
papers, two hotels, and innumerab): 
saloons. The crash came in the ear); 
1900’s when the ore ran out. 


The Snapless Life 


WPB survey shows listless girdles an: 
garters cramp living style in war-time. 


WPB's eyebrows snapped up in sw 
prise the other day when it learned th: 
lack of elastic is putting more scowls « 
the faces of American families than an) 
other single hard-to-get item during 
these days of war-time living. Mr. and 
Mrs. Consumer, it seems, can get along 
without electric irons, washing ma- 
chines, or refrigerators but they simply 
have to have elastic. 

That’s what WPB learned from 
survey of consumer requirements in 
which almost 5,000 persons were ques- 
tioned in 68 localities representing 120 
counties. Girdles and The Great Bobb. 


Pin Shortage also put worry lines in fac« 

of women who confessed annoyance at 
the lack of metal pot scourers, flashlight 
batteries and that all-purpose gadget 
the safety pin! 


ll 
hes 
Int'l. 


POOR HEALTH costs working hours so war plants are doing everything possible to safeguard 
employes. Here a nurse in one eastern plant examines workers while another waits his turn 
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For real hardship, however, and in- 
convenience, the lack of alarm clocks is 
another big consumer headache, the sur- 
vey showed. Other “want-to-buys” in 
the order of their importance included 
wash tubs, sheets, pails, iron cords, 
clothespins, radio tubes, pots and pans 
under 10 quarts, electric irons, washing 
machines, pants, zippers, scissors, cook- 
ing and heating stoves, refrigerators, 

.cuum cleaners, bed springs, radios. 
Studio couches were way down the list. 


Birth Rate Increases 


W ar responsible for big jump from 17.3 
per one thousand population to over 20. 
If you are worrying about the future 

{ the American race you can quit to- 

\fV, according to the statisticians. More 
than 2,000,000 babies over the normal 
expectancy based on birth records of 
preceding years, were born in this coun- 
try fom 1933 to 1943. 

From 1933 to 1939 the number of 
births increased from 16.6 to 17.3 per 
!|,000 population. Then the war influ- 
ence became a factor and by the end of 
1942 the rate had jumped to 20.9 per 

000 population. When records are 
complete for 1943, the rate is expected 
to show a gain to 24 per 1,000, 


The President’s Return 


Chief Executive escapes dangers abroad 
to smile in the face of problems at home. 


Wearing a fancy shirt and sweater, 
llege- boy style, President Roosevelt 
returned from Persia, Egypt and way 
tations in fine fettle; told reporters of 
Nazi plot to assassinate the “Big 
[hree” at Tehran; of his flying within 
range of German fighter planes. He 
promised to make a radio report to the 








Asme 


THIS 1S HOW the president looked when 
he returned home after Tehran meetings. 











Wide World 


WORKING CLOTHES were in style at this war plant wedding in Seattle, Wash. Ceremony was 
performed in factory where reception with wedding cake was held. Company gave couple check. 


nation from Hyde Park on Christmas 
Eve. 

The toughest and most pressing prob- 
lem he faced at home was the railroad 
strike called for Dec. 30 by the five 
operating brotherhoods, in ‘their de- 
mand for a $3-a-day pay raise. The 
case was considered bound up with that 
of the 15 non-operating railroad unions, 
whose demand for an increase of eight 
cents an hour was eee -d- almost 
unanimously by the Senate, in spite of 
the protests of Stabilization Director 
Vinson that such action might loose the 
flood of inflation. 

The President spent his first Sunday 
afternoon back home conferring with 
the railroad operators’ representatives 
summoned to the White House. Direc- 
tor Vinson and Mobilization Director 
Byrnes also took part, and a number of 
compromises were proposed. No settle- 
ment, however, was reached in that 
conference, and a second was called by 
the President to meet two days later. 


Lincoln Electric’s Santa 


Lincoln Electric Company defends big 
profits distribution as an incentive plan. 


Employees of the Lincoln Electric 
Co., of Cleveland, O., received “Christ- 
man bonuses” averaging $2,250 per 
person. The extra pay ranged from $25 
to each new employee to $50,000 to an 
engineer who had improv ed a m: chine. 
Total of the “melon” cut at the year’s 
end was about $3,000,000. 

The Treasury Department and the 
Price Adjustment Board took exception 
to such generous pay to the men; the 
Navy Department started renegotiation 
proceedings to the tune of $3,250,000. 

Defending the bonuses as an incen- 
tive plan, President J. F. L incoln said 
his company produced at more than 
four times the rate of any other com- 





pany making a similar type of product. 
Due to the incentive system, he de- 
clared, labor cost per piece had been 
reduced by more than 50%; the cost of 
a standard welding machine has been 
reduced from $1,500 to $180, and the 
welding industry has saved the Govern- 
ment more than $100,000,000 through 
such efficiency. 

In objecting to the Renegotiation law, 
Mr. Lincoln quoted a Congressional 
committee which called it “arrogant and 
high-handed,” 
decisions by the courts. 


denying any review of 
“We do not 
need to fear big wages, short hours, or 
foreign competition,” declared Mr. Lin- 
coln. “All we need to fear is Govern- 
mental theorizing . and lack of co- 
opation between men and manage- 
ment.” 


Help for White Collars 


Senate will seek to do something for 


“white collar” and professional workers. 


Some 15,000,000 workers whose sal- 
aries have remained fixed while the cost 
of living has gradually risen are to be 
the subject of a study, beginning in 
January, by a subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Education and Labor. 
The health and security of these per- 
sons are imperilled by this economic 
pressure, said Chairman Thomas of 


Utah. He declared the “entire econ- 
omy of the Nation” was affected. 
These “white collar” workers, the 


Senator said, comprise, among others, 
school teachers, hospital and welfare 
workers, municipal workers and other 
service groups. Chairman of the sub- 
committee, which was directed to study 
the problem “from every angle,” is Sen- 
ator Pepper of Florida. 

The committee’s findings will be the 
basis for prospective legislation later. 
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invasion in the Pacific 


Arawe, southeastern section of New Brit- 
ain, is first stop on the drive for Rabaul. 


Rabaul, New Britain, whose capture 
would mean the beginning of the end of 
the Pacific war, is sealed against attack 
from the sea by concrete pill boxes, the 
heaviest type of coast artillery, barbed 
wire and land mines. A frontal assault 
at this time would threaten the invad- 
ing forces with heavy losses. Last week 
Gen. MacArthur's troops opened the 
campaign for Rabaul’s downfall by land- 
ing on the opposite end of mountain- 
peaked, jungle-infested New Britain, 260 
miles from the Japanese stronghold. 

For two weeks preceding the invasion 
U. S. bombers battered the island’s 
southeastern coast. On the morning of 
December 15 Commando troops, sil- 
houetted against the moon, paddled 
rubber boats toward shore. Only a 
handful reached the beach. Peppered 
by enemy machine guns and Cannon 
fire, most of the men were forced to 
jump into the water. Many drowned, 
others swam back to their ships. 

hour after this costly diversion, 
U. S. warships opened fire on the shore. 
Chen wave after wave of landing barges, 
rubber boats, amphibious tractors and 
amphibious tanks swarmed over the 
beach. Japanese planes sweeping upon 
the A a. like “Mi ws 
driven off or shot down. Not an Allied 
plane or ship was lost. The beach- 
head established on the enemy 
coast with few further casualties in a 
smooth coordination of land, sea and 
‘ir power. 

The mountainous, jungle covered in- 
terior of New Britain, most of which 
has never been explored, makes a cross 
country trek toward Rabaul a wearing 
and difficult venture. But the wedge 
of land established on the southeastern 
coast means possession of an airfield 
from which our bombers can wear down 
Rabaul’s defenses to a point where they 
can be stormed without too heavy 
price. When Rabaul falls the drive to 
the north and the Japanese homeland 
can begin. 


Holland Prepares 


The Kingdom of the Netherlands gets 
ready to re-build this Nazi-pillaged land. 


was 


Post-war planning, a side-dish to na- 
tions still engaged in war, is the staff of 
life to governments in exile. In London 
the Netherlands government of Queen 
Wilhelmina is busy blue- -printing the 
future of this densely populated little 
country, once it is freed from German 





Leaders of the Dutch un- 


domination. 
derground movement through _ their 
secret newspapers are collaborating with 
the exiled regime in shaping Holland’s 
reconstruction. 

During the transitior period a mili- 
tary rule is believed unavoidable. A 
special committee established to study 
the entire social system puts full em- 
ployment in private industry and social 
security as the two main features on 
its program. 

Another commission is studying tx 
reconstruction of the Merchant Marine, 
essential to the prosperity and economy 
of the Netherlands. Cattle herds, poul- 
try stocks and hogs, as well as pasture 
lands ravaged by the Nazis must be 
built up again if Holland’s lifeblood, 
the dairy industry, is to survive. 

One of the biggest problems facing 
the Netherlands is the repatriation of 
the half million Dutchmen yanked from 
their native soil by the Germans and 
set down in Poland, Lithuania, White 
Russia. and other countries. Their re- 
turn home before board, lodging, cloth- 
ing, medical aid and employment can be 
provided would result in chaos. A 
wildfire inflation is another post-war 
danger. 

Most heartening aspect of these re- 
construction plans is the unanimity with 
which the most divergent Dutch politi- 
cal, religious and social groups tackle 
the job of erasing the print of the Nazi 
boot. 


WAR HAS intensified a new plague 
in England—rats. Civilian defense units 
have started a war of extermination and 
at Kensington recently, more than 6,000 
of the pests were killed in one d: Ly. 
Health authorities blame the growth - 
the rat population for the outhedek. 
influenza, which has reached poems 
proportions. Gas and poison bait are 
chief weapons used on the rats. 






ITALY. 


GERMANY. 


RUSSIA. 
draw. 
50,000. 
border. 















107th Week of War 


American infantrymen captured the Nazi winter line strong- 
hold of San Pietro, in fierce and costly hand-to-hand fighting. 
gomery’s army on the Adriatic broke the German line at Ortona. 


Berlin was again an R.A.F. target. 
and other factories were bombed; the 
munications lines were knocked out. 
raided Emden and Bremen, German naval bases. 


PACIFIC. U. S. forces landed on New Britain island. 


part of a pincers movement on Rabaul, New Britain, Japanese stronghold. 
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International 


NEW SWISS PRESIDENT Dr. Walter Stampfli 
is authority on welfare and economics. 


Japs Dole Out Quinine 


Boasts that Philippine islands get food 
and clothing contradicted by shortages. 


While thousands of influenza victims 
in the United States dose themselves 
with aspirin and bicarbonate of soda 
the Japane se are distributing four tons 
of quinine pillaged from the Nethe: 
lands East Indies to hospitals through 
out the Philippine Islands. The Tokyo 


radio also claims vast foodstuffs and 
clothing heve been received by th: 
Philippine overnment,” but according 


lands Information Bureau 
: of these stocks is a mys- 
» of cotton in the South 
Pacific is so that rationing of 
aie has become necessary and th 
grain crop in the Netherlands East In 
dies dropped 21 per cent this year. 
To stimulate production of cotton fo: 
the manufacture of Japanese tents, uni- 
forms, and tires the Japs supply farmers 
with free seeds, offer a permit to buy on 
sarong of “excellent quality” to cotton 
growers. The Jap farm plan calls fo 


to the Neth 

here the sow 
tery. Shorta 
acute 


big cuts in sugar cane acreage. 












Gen. Mont- 


A large munitions plant 


) 


city’s electricity, gas, water and com- 


merican Fortresses and Liberators 


West of Kiev, German and Russian armies fought a virtual 
In the Dnieper bend the Russians captured Cherkassy, a city of 
In the frozen north they fought to within 52 miles of the Latvian 


The action is 
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Good Neighbors 


Bolivian Government Ousted 


After a brisk battle in the streets of 
La Paz at three o'clock in the morning 
the National Revolutionary Movement 
party headed by Victor Paz Estenssoro 
took over the Bolivian government. 
President Enrique Peneranda, Chaco 
war hero, who recently visited Washing- 
ton, was forced to resign. 

Paz Estenssoro, a lawyer, was de- 
scribed by his enemies as pro-Nazi and 
anti-United States, but he announced 
that the new regime would fulfill Bo- 
livia’s international obligations and co- 
operate fully with the United Nations. 
Bolivia declared war on the Axis last 
April. The revolution revolved around 
Bolivia's tin-mining industry. 


Christmas in South America 


To most Americans Christmas means 
greeting cards, Christmas trees, turkey 
dinners, stockings hung by the chim- 
neys, ruddy-faced Santa Claus and go- 
ing to church on Christmas morning. In 
Latin America the celebration differs in 

each country. But to most it means 
Misa de Gallo, or Midnight Mass on 
Christmas Eve, with family feasting 
either before or after church. While 
Brazil eats the traditional turkey, Cuba 
specializes in roast pig, and Vene- 
zuela’s Yule dish is a combination corn, 
meat or chicken pie, covered with ba- 


nana leaves. Few countries observe 
the custom of sending greeting cards or 
Main Christ- 
celebration for Latin 


children is on January 6th, the 


having Christmas trees. 
has 


American 
feast 


of “The Three Kings” who bring them 
their gifts. But Santa Claus holds 
forth in Brazil, where he is called Papa 
Noel, and in 
St. Nick. There is no 


sled and no chimne 


Venezuela and Ecuador as 
snow for his 


ys to climb down. 


Put in those countries there are Christ- 
mas trees, trimmed northern style, in 
ta of the warm climate. In Brazil 


Papa Noel leaves gifts for the young- 
sters in their shoes which are pli iced on 
window sills or outside bedroom doors. 
But stockings, which are more capacious 
and thus logically more popular with 
shrewd youngsters, are gradually dis- 
placing the shoes. Often Brazilian chil- 
dren hang them on their beds. In 
Venezuela, St. Nick leaves presents on 
the children’s beds. The Holy Son, not 
Santa Claus, brings gifts in Colombia. 

Since Christmas comes to Brazil in 
mid-summer, the season is celebrated 
with open air dancing, fireworks, picnics 
and boating trips. It is summer in 
Argentina too, where the day is called 
“Navidad.” But there the celebration 
is purely religious. Gifts are exchanged 
on January 6th but there are no special 
festivities for the children. 

Mexico is unique among the Americas 
for her Christmas. Actually the celebra- 
tion begins nine days be fore Christmas 
Day. It is called the Posadas from the 
Spanish word meaning inn or lodging 
place, and commemorates the difficulties 
of the Holy Family in finding shelter. 
Mexican families 
room with an altar and a reproduction 


decorate the living 


of the Nativity scene. 
together for prayer and religious songs. 





CHRISTMAS IN ANDES MOUNTAINS of Peru is religious festival. 
Ancient Inca capital, 


in procession to Highland shrine near 








Severin from Three Lions 


Here Quechua-Indians march 
carrying church emblems. 


Then they gather 








Mi 


Following this ceremony they form a 
procession led by the children, and 
with lighted c andles the y go from room 
te room asking for shelter. 
they are 
living 


g In each case 
rebuffed until they reach the 
where they are received 
with great rejoicing. On Christmas Eve 
the posadas are observed with great 
solemnity. ‘The festive side of the Mexi- 
can Christmas centers around the pinata, 
a gaily decorated earthenware jar filled 
with sweetmeats which is suspended in 
the center of the patio. Children are 


room 


blindfolded and armed with. sticks. 
They take turns trying to break the 
pinata. When one is finally success- 


ful there is a mad scramble for the 
fruits, nuts and candies. 

The’ religious significance 
mas predominates in Latin 
America. In many homes a room is 
devoted to a minature scene depicting 
the scene of Bethlehem and an altar. 
The ancient cathedrals and numerous 
churches (Lima is known as “The town 
of the Hundred Churches”) hold par- 
ticularly beautiful services and impres- 
sive processions. The Christmas carols 
of Latin-America are mainly of Spanish 
and Portuguese origin, but Latin-Amer- 
ica has added her own individuality to 
many of them. Some of the original 
Christmas carols were sung in Lima as 
early as the sixteenth century. Most 
of them, sung after the Misa de Gallo, 
are gay and vivacious with their ac- 
companiment of tambourines and casta- 
nets. As in the United States, carolers 
go from house to house during the 
Christmas season, receiving at the end 
of their songs gifts and refreshments 
known as Aguinaldo. 


Brazil Takeoff 

The long heralded Brazilian expedi- 
tionary force will land soon in North 
Africa and Europe. The first official, 
concrete word to this effect came last 
week from General Mascarenhas de 
Morais of the Brazilian General staff. 

Heading a party of 13 officers, the 
General is in Algiers where he has been 
ironing « out the details with Allied head- 
quarters. Still secret are the final des- 
tination, date of departure and size of 
the Brazilian force. But the General, 
who will return to his country to com- 
mand a large unit of the expeditionary 
troops, disclosed that ground and air 
force units will be sent. 

While the Brazilian army was pre- 
viously equipped and tre 1ined with Eu- 
artillery, two-thirds of U. S. 
Lend-Lease aid to Latin-America has 
gone to Brazil. Thus the army is now 
provided with the latest American 
equipment, including artillery, medium 
and heavy tanks, pursuit, patrol and 
bombing planes. Integration of the 
Brazilian unit with other Allied forces 
will be simple, it was said. 
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Keep the Home Front In FIGHTING 
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To prevent and treat common colds 


To 
To 
To 
To 





combat the spread of influenza 
administer first aid in emergencies 
keep yourself and others well 
stay on the job till victory is won 


ITH more than one-third of the Nation’s doctors in the armed service and the danger oi 
W sudden emergencies greater than ever before—you should have a dependable medical adviser. 


Here is a doctor book you can depend upon for thoroughly reliabie advice. 


This 905-page 


MODERY HOME MEDICAL ADVISER has been written by 24 eminent specialists, and edited 


“Journal of the 
common infectious 


of the 
all the 


by Dr. Morris Fishbein, Editor 
It answers questions concerning 


American 
diseases, 


Medical Association.” 


deficiency diseases, 


y 
D, 


disorders of the glands of internal secretion—all the common, and even some of the extraordinar) 


illnesses that may develop in any family. 


you in understandable language what every 


y 
e 


It explains what to do in emergencies; describes 
symptoms of diseases, tells you what each condition is, why it exists and how to help it. 


It tells 


intelligent person ought to know about scientific 


medicine, hygiene, the human body, its illnesses, and how to.maintain perfect health. 













Partia! Contents 












Arthritis Care of the Teeth 

The Blood and its The Common Cold 
Diseases Diabetes 

Blood Pressure Diet 

Care of Mother before Digestion and Digestive 
and after Childbirth Diseases 





Diseases of the Heart 
and Circulation 


Care and Feeding of the 
Child 






Cancer 

Disorders of Menstruation 

Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat 

The Foot 

Infectious Diseases of Childhood 

The Kidney, its Diseases and 
Disturbances 

Nervous and Mental Disorders 

Pneumonia 

Prevention and Treatment of In- 























A fectious Diseases 

: Rheumatism and Gout 
BIG Rhythm of Menstruation 
BOOK _ and the Safe Period for the 

Prevention of Conception 

OVER Sex Hygiene 

ae ss Sex in Middle and 
2 INCHES Advanced Life 
r r The Skin 
THICK Tuberculosis 






Venereal Diseases 









PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
2414 DOUGLAS ST., N. E., WASHINGTON 18, D. C. 

Please send me (in a PLAIN container) the MODERN HOME 
MEDICAL ADVISER. I will pay postman $2.95 plus few cents 
postage, on delivery. If I am not satisfied with this book in every 
way after reading and using it for 7 days, I may return it to you 
and get my $2.95 back. 









NAME 









Cheek here if enclosing $2.95 with coupon. In that case, 
we will pay all postage charges. Same refund guarantee 
applies, of course, 













The wealth of modern and practical advice which is gathered here in this single great 905-page 
volume is the work of some of the most outstanding American doctors. 
an eminent specialist. Fully illustrated in detail. If you have ever had the helpless, hopeless 
feeling of not knowing what to do in an emergency—if you fear that you or your loved ones 
suffer from either real or imaginary ills—this book is one you will always want at arm’s reach. Here 


Every section is written by 


is knowledge which you, as the 
head of a family, should have! 

The original edition sold for 
$7.50; now you may Ec 
secure your copy $2 c . 
for ONLY ave 


You never know when an epi- 
demic or an injury may happen 
in your family, of course you 
should call a doctor. Today it 
is often impossible to imme- 
diately get any doctor for an 
emergency, let alone for com- 
mon ailments. It is up to you 
to have the instant medical facts 
everyone should possess! Mod- 
ern Home Medical Adviser con- 
tains these facts as well as an 
abundance of advice on preven- 
tion, care of patients, dieting 
etc. It makes no attempt to re- 
place a doctor’s care when con 
ditions are serious; but it does 
tell you what to do at once, t 
make the doctor’s work more ef- 
fective later on, when he ca: 
reach you. 


Don’t take chances. You know 
you will need this book soone: 
or later. Make this valuable 
vital information yours now! 
Merely mail the coupon—with- 
out money—and the Modern 
Home Medical Adviser will b« 
sent to you immediately. Pay 
postman only $2.95, plus fe 
cents postage, when he bring 
this book (in its PLAIN contai 
er) to your door. If, after read 
ing it, and actually using it fo 


7 days, you do not agree that it is a necessity | 
every home, return it and.we will refund you 
$2.95 at once. 


THE CHAPTER ON COLDS AND 
RESPIRATORY DISEASES IS WORTH 
THE FULL PRICE OF THIS BOOK 


Gees SATE COUPON TODAY == 
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White House Floor Cane 


A cane made of one of the planks of 
the original White House floor was given 
as a premium for the purchase of a 
$10,000 War Bond at the United Na- 
tions Christmas Festival, Seattle, Wash. 

The highly prized cane went to Tom 
Dariotis, 6756 9th Ave., N. W. highest 
bidder. It was donated by Mrs. Charles 
Fisher Taylor, who obtained the cane 
from her brother, Stephen R. Williams, 
81, of Wallace, N. C. Mr. Williams 
lived in Washington, D. C. in 1883 
when the floor of the White House was 
repaired. Proceeds from admission 
tickets and products sold in various 
booths staffed by representatives of 
many nations will be donated to the 
War Chest and Red Cross. 


© ° e 


A young girl once asked Mark Twain 
ij he liked books for gifts. 

“Well, that depends,” he said. “If a 
book has a leather cover it is really 
valuable as a razor strop. ‘If it is a brief, 
concise work, such as the French write, 
it is useful to put under the short end of 
a wobbly table. An old-fashioned book 
with a clasp can’t be beat as a missle 
to hurl at a dog, and a large book like 
a geography is as good as a piece of tin 
to nail over a broken pane of glass!” 


Charley Horse 


Billy Sunday, erstwhile star of the 
Chicago White Stockings and_ later 
famous as an evangelist, is credited with 
having coined the term, “charley horse,” 





Acme 


ONLY SURVIVOR of Philadelphia's GAR post 


No. 2 is William Jackaway who cele- 
brated 104th birthday anniversary by 
“earring again his Civil War uniform. 


sportdom’s description of sore stiff 
thigh muscles. On an off day during 
the season of 1886 the baseball squad 
attended the horse races at Washington 
Park in Chicago. One of the players 
picked up a tip on a horse named 
Charley and touted it as a “sure thing” 
to the rest of the team. The boys went 
for the tip, heavily. 

In the actual running of the race, 
Charley limped home a dead last. 

Next afternoon Sunday was coach- 
ing along third base. George Gore, 
usually the White Stoc kings’ fastest run- 
ner, connected and drove the ball over 
the center fielder’s head. He was trying 
for an inside-the-park-homer when he 
pulled a tendon and hobbled painfully 
towards third only to be tagged out. As 
Gore limped back to the dugout, Billy 
turned to his teammates and yelled, 
“Look, boys! Here comes another 
Charley Horse!” 


Tree planting time is around again in 
Florida and that state hopes to increase 
by more than 2,000,000 the 44,000,000 
trees that have been planted within its 
borders during the last 15 years. 

Cooperating in the reforestation pro- 
gram is the Container Corporation of 
America. Its mill at Fernandina has or- 
dered 1,000,000 trees to be distributed 
free in 23 counties in north, central and 
northeast Florida. . Individuals, schools, 
and 4-H club members will be given 
the seedlings free. The state's Olustee 
nursery has 2 500, 000 seedlings avail- 

able for this year’s planting beginning 
in December and ending about Feb. 1 


More About Deer Skins 


With one of the biggest “take” of 
deer in years in the hunting season just 
closed in Wisconsin, deer skins are 
pouring into tanning centers to aug- 
ment the leather supply for war pur- 
poses. Many hunters are donating the 
hides. One hunters’ club has set up 


-collection centers at the homes of mem- 


bers. Deer tallow and dry-plucked 
down are also being accepted at these 
collection points. The State conser- 
vation department is accepting gifts of 
skins. Most of the hides will go into 
gloves, mukluks and other apparel for 
the armed forces. E. A. Seidel, of Mil- 
waukee, buyer for a California tanning 
company, said. that the demand for 
deer skins was so great last year that 
hides were imported from foreign coun- 
tries, including New Zealand, most of 
them going into gauntlet type “trigger 
finger” mitts for the Army. 





Int'l. 
CONGRATULATORY MESSAGES bombarded 
Connie Mack long before his 81st birthday 
last week. Sports writers have planned 
honor dinner for baseball's grand old man. 


In film circles it’s being compared to 
Connie Mack's willfull breakup of his 
greatest baseball club, this dissolution 
of cinema's top-notch boxoffice team, 
consisting of Bob Hope, Dorothy La- 
mour, and Bing Crosby. Paramount 
Studio, which has all three under von- 
tract, explains the move as attributable 
to the manpower shortage. With three 
such stars, why gang ‘em all up in one 
picture? Each can carry a production. 

The finale for this boxoffic e combina- 
tion is “Road to Utopia,” now before the 
cameras. 

Miss Lamour said, “I'm glad they're 
splitting us up. Now I won't have to 
kiss both of them in the same film.” 


The Modern Calendar 


Calendars are a $20,000,000 annual 
business today. It remained for E. B. 
Osborne to develop in 1888 what has 
become the pattern for the modern ad- 
vertising calendar. He sketched a pic- 
ture of the Montgomery, Iowa, court- 
house, pasted a calendar on it, and sold 
the idea of printing their names on it to 
22 merchants. 

it sold widely in Iowa and the modern 
calendar industry was born. Now sev- 
eral big firms make a specialty of 
calendars. They range in size from 
vest pocket editions to ones that will 
cover a wall. The colored p‘..ures that 
make them sell vary greatly because 
people’s tastes differ. Some prefer sea 
pictures; others want western scenes, 
pretty girls, or military pictures. 

6 & ° 

The Varga pin-up girl has competi- 
tion. Some war plants are publishing 
every month in their factory magazines, 
full page color photographs of good- 
looking women workers. Copies of the 
magazines are sent former employes 
now in uniform on various fronts of war. 
At home girls may be merely factory 
workers, but to many soldiers they are 
their pin-up gals now. 
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More Home Appliance 


The Office of Civilian Requirements 
of the WPB has come to the conclusion 
that electric irons can come to life 
again. 

The OCR has obtained for its re- 
quirements during the first quarter of 
1944, through WPB, 160,000 tons of 
carbon steel, to be used for purely civil- 
ian necessities. Purposes are already 
manifold, with 64,000 domestic three- 
burner electric stoves at the top of the 
list. 

It looks as if the OCR might get extra 
steel to turn out electric refrigerators, 
washing machines, in addition to 500.- 
000 electric irons during the next year. 
A recent consumer survey shows elec- 
tric irons standing a t the head of the 
Nation’s domestic needs. 

PLANS to cut vitamin prices 15 per 
cent below the levels of October, 1941, 
through issuance of a new price regula- 
tion, have been deferred by the Office of 
Price Administration pending a further 
study of packaged vitamin prices. 


Pinion Nut Crop 


Pinion nuts, rich in protein and a 
staple in the diet of Indians and Mex- 
icans, are growing in importance as a 
crop in’ the Western and _ South- 
western states. Although the national 
crop generally is worth about $500,000, 
there have been years when the har- 
vest amounted to 8,000,000 pounds, 
valued at about $2,000,000. 

Western pine trees bear large cones 
containing the plump, oily nuts. One 
pinion tree will yield from one to eight 
bushels of cones. Some stands have 
been known to produce as much as 300 
pounds of seeds to the acre. 

The United States Forest Service has 
recognized the growing importance of 
pinion nuts not only as a protein food, 


Acer 


PEEKING INTO POST-WAR years an artist visualizes this type of flying ice box weighing 
120 tons as a refrigerated fruit express liner to carry perishables from Florida to Canada. 


but also as a possible source of vege- 
table oil, and have started research 
projects aimed at developing pinion 
stands for maximum nut production. 


TO PREVENT BRUISING and spoil- 
age of apples in boxes during shipment 
and storage, choice apples from Oregon 
are being packed in a series of papier- 
mache trays, with individual receptacles 
for the apples, like the cups in which 
eggs rest in egg crates. The new pack- 
ing scheme is said to save time and 
man power in packing, eliminate the 
need for wrapping the apples individ- 
ually in paper, and provides a ready 
means of inspection and display after 
the apples reach the retailer. 


New Talents to Aid Veterans 


Richard H. Moulton, personnel ex- 
ecutive of General Foods Sales Com- 
pany, announced in a New York lunch- 
eon club address that his company 
planned to make use of new experience 
and training of returning soldiers rather 
than to groove them back into old jobs 
automatically. He recommended the 
plan to industry generally. 

Under this policy, he said, his con- 
cern has already written to each of 196 
employees in the armed forces, assuring 
them that what they have learned will’ 
have a bearing on where they will be 


placed. The War Department, he 
reported, has, indicated its approval of 
the plan. ° 


CADIZ, O., claims the largest coal- 
stripping operation in the country. It 
is the Georgetown mine of the Hanna 
Coal Company which handles coal re- 
moved from hundreds of acres of land 
where the fuel is sufficiently near the 
surface to permit removal without un- 
derground mining. The largest electric 
shovel ever built for such work is be- 
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ing completed at Marion, O., for use at 
the Cadiz plant. It has 35 cubic yards 
capacity. 


Swiss Look to Seeds for Oil 

Necessity and the war have com- 
pelled little Switzerland to use seeds of 
various plants and coffee grounds to 
ease its shortage of fats and oils. Be- 
cause tobacco seeds yield 40 per cent 
oil, Swiss planters have been allowing 
part of their tobacco crop to go to seed 
by request of the government. 

The Swiss government also is at- 
tempting to develop a source of oil from 
seeds of beechnuts, poppies, rape plants 
and grapes. The latest efforts are be- 
ing directed at dried coffee grounds, 
which all users in the tiny country have 
been instructed to save for government 
use. 


Cattails Replace Kapok 


The common cattail is substituting 
for kapok, used extensively for uphol- 
stery, insulation, sound-proofing, and 
life-belts until the Japs’ conquests in the 
Pacific cut off our. supply. The new 
product made from cattails is called 
“typha.” 

The Burgess Battery Company at Ash- 
ippun, Wis., is one of the biggest pro- 
ducers of typha, which is going into 
boat cushions, airplane insulation, life- 
belts, toys, balls, and pillows. A large 
swamp near the factory yields a big 
harvest. Researchers are testing typha 
for surgical dressings and other uses. 


ARMY SETS down its tobacco re- 
cuirements for 1944 as follows: 234 mil- 
lion packs of cigaretes, 50 million cigars, 
2% million plugs of chewing tobacco, 
11 milion packages of smoking tobacco 
and 3-1/3 million packages of chewing 
tobacco. Navy says it will require 690 
million packages of cigarettes. So es- 
sential are “fags” to our fighting men that 
cigarettes form a part of the emergency 
ration issued to soldiers. It’s still a 
problem in mathematics whether civil- 
ian smoking needs are to be met ac 
cording to normal requirements. It 
may be fashionable to “roll your own’ 
by next summer, and tobacconists say 
it is a wise man who tries rationing him- 
self a bit now “just in case.” For in any 
possible shortage, the preferences will 
go tothe fightingmen evervwhere. 


Plane Tire with Fins 
The B. F. Goodrich Company has be- 


gun production on ¥n airplane tire with 
fins. Goodrich says the fins are “self- 
starters” to help get landing gear wheels 
moving before they touch the ground 
when the plane comes in for a landing 
Fins also reduce tire wear and permit 
smoother landings, tests have proved, ac- 
cording to company officials. 
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Latch Key Children 


It is estimated that from 1,200,000 to 

700,000 mothers will be in jobs out- 
side the home by the end of 1943. The 
number of children affected is estimated 
to be 3,000,000. This group of children 
has been referred to as the Latch Key 
Children, a term that indicates “nobody 
else athome.” Many newspaper articles 
tell of the tragedies and difficulties— 
physical, mental, and spiritual—that can 
beset children who are left alone. 

To help meet this crisis Congress 
passed and the President approved the 
Lanham Act more than a year before 
Pearl Harbor. It was entitled “An act 
to expedite the provision of housing in 
connection with national defense and 
for other purposes.” This act was 
amended in June, 1941, to include de- 
fense public works as well as defense 
housing. The term “public works” was 
defined as facilities “necessary for carry- 
ing on community life subst antially ex- 
pande <d by the national defense pro- 
gram. For such purposes (public works) 
$150,000,000 was appropri: ated. 

In July, 1943, Congress authorized an 
additional $200-000,000 for these pur- 
So far only about $50,000,000 
of this amount has been allocated. 

Recently, Major General Philip B. 
Fleming, Federal Works Administrator, 

imnounced a liberalized assistance plan 
of Child Care Centers and nurseries un- 
der the Lanham Act. The new policy 
will keep parents’ fees under a ceiling 
of 50ce a child per day. The balance, 
depending upon local food costs, will 
be contributed by the F. W. A. 

Under the Act, the Federal Works 
\gency makes grants to schools, and 
velfare agencies for facilities for the 
we of children of working mothers in 
defense plant areas. The Federal grant 
covered 100% of the cost of equipment 
nd 50% of the operating costs. Parents’ 
ees and community contributions are 
xpected to cover the rest of the costs. 
The prevailing parents’ fee is 50c 
day, although several cities fearing 
charged from 75c to $1. 


Critique on Little Red 


“Still Sits The Schoolhouse By The 
oad,” a pamphlet recently issued by 
the Committee on Rural Education, 
Univ. of Chicago, is a thoughtful dis- 
cussion of rural education in America. 

The Committee found that: Financial 
upport is inadequate and unequal; 
here are too many school districts; pro- 
iessional personnel for rural education 
is inadequate; teaching 


poses. 


osses hav e 


materials re- 


lated to the experiences of rural children 
are limited; the rural school program is 
not co-ordinated with other educational 
activities of the community; war prob- 
lems are not receiving adequate atten- 
tion. 

The Committee makes a number of 
specific recommendations for the cor- 
rection of these weaknesses. Important 
among them: 


Closer co-operation between urban 
and rural interests. 

Enlargement of units for administra- 
tion and taxation, and where desirable 
increased size of the 
as well. 


attendance areas 


Increase in salaries of rural teachers 
through supplementary state and federal 
aid. 

Better training for rural teachers. 

Establishment of closer relations be- 
tween the school and the 


Gangs of Good Will 


In the winter of 1938-39, Arkady 
Gaidar, a young Russian author, wrote 
Timur and His Gang, a story for chil- 
dren. This little book became best 
seller in Russia where millions of copies 
have been sold. The story tells of a 
band of children in a Moscow suburb 
who, under the leadership of a 13-year- 
old boy called Timur, set out on an 
exciting career of adopting the fam- 
ilies of men who were at the front. 

The impressive thing about the story 
is the great secrecy in which the gang's 
affairs were shrouded. The people i in 
Timur’s neighborhood could not under- 
stand who caught the goats and tied 
them in their stalls when they had brok- 
en out, or who piled up firewood and 
kindling so neatly beside the door. An 
unseen hand chalked a red star on the 
door where a man had gone off to war. 
The gang took care of the family from 
then on. . Without any fuss, other mar- 
vels began to happen. 

Otto Zoff, in his book They Shall In- 
herit the Earth, says that Timur and His 
Gang swept the children of the whole 
Soviet Union off their feet. Under 
pressure of impending war, these chil- 

dren found a release for their pent-up 
feelings in services for the community. 
Says Zoff, “It was Tom Sawyer with 
a purpose. Children read Timur sev- 
eral times.” 

A play was made of the book, then a 
movie and, after war was declared, 
became a living reality. In thousands 
of communities gangs of Timurites 
sprang up. So many children wanted to 
join that it was impossible to maintain 
se crecy . 


community. 
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Literacy for Peace 


A recent magazine survey has brought 
to light the distressing fact that out of 
every thousand men tecentiy inducted 
by the armed forces, 28 had to be re- 
jected because they were unable to 
pass even the simplest literacy tests. 
The schooling of these young men was 
too meagre to permit them to participate 
in any of the Army’s various training 
programs. Men with high school and 
even college training were found to be 
shockingly deficient in science, mathe- 
matics, and elementary English. 

In the war program special attention 
has been called to the place occupied by 
the —e 
tion, reading 


of language, communica- 
Educational authorities 
are asking teachers to re- 
dedicate themselves to the proble m of 
making literacy a primary attainment of 
citizens-in-school. The teachers are pri- 
marily responsible for the language arts, 
namely, reading, writing, speaking, and 
listening. 


everywhere 


If they are to hope for an enduring 
peace based upon justice to all nations, 
Americans must understand the world 
and their part in it better than they did 
at the close of the First World War. To 
reach this educators 
point out, our people must possess the 
technique 


understanding, 


for using the language arts, 


both written and spoken. ‘They must 
not only know how to read. but they 
must know what current books, maga- 


zines, and newspapers are available; 
how to choose them and how to employ 
them effectively. 

Young people properly equipped for 
war or for peace must know how to 
speak and write clearly and concisely. 


Educators Score Textbooks 


“There is too frequently apparent in 
our teaching materials a sort of Kipling- 
esque condescension tow ard Latin-Am- 
erican peoples and states,” says Dr. 
Howard E. Wilson of Harvard Uni- 
versity in reporting on a recent survey 
of textbooks made by the American 
Council on Education. Too many of 
the textbooks being used in our ele- 
mentary and high schools are giving a 
distorted and highly ing accurate picture 
of South America, he said. Because 
American children will become cus- 
aires of the Nation’s current Good 

‘eighbor policy, it is important they 
+ be ed of the prejudices and inaccura- 
cies written into teaching materials. The 
Council blamed these errors for the most 
part on ignorance and thoughtlessness. 
After completing an exhaustive study 
of 1,000 textbooks, 300 motion pictures, 
songs, museum catalogs, and numerous 
teaching manuals, the Council on Edv- 
cation recommended that authors and 
publishers make the necessary correc- 
tions to eliminate harmful errors. 
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Quarterdame Supply 


a Don’t imagine for one moment those 
spic-and-span young women in our mili- 


; | tary branches of the Government 
fj achieve their trimness and beauty by 
mere accident. It takes a lot of cos- 


metics and kindred supplies to keep 
them looking that way. So far this 
; year Uncle Sam’s uniformed girls have 
used up 550,000 p: acks of sz fety pins, a 
like amount of bobby pins and 400,000,- 
000 cleansing tissues. 

Here are just a few items the Quarter- 
master Department has had to buy this 
dying year: 1,500,000 nail clips, 150,- 
000,000 boxes of safety matches, 2.,- 
400,000 boxes of talcum powder, 10,- 
500,000 lead pencils, 1,400,000 jars of 
vaseline, 28,000,000 cakes of toilet soap, 
20,000,000 hand brushes, 2,000,000 
pairs of sun glasses, 14,000,000 water 
purification tablets, 40,000,000 cans of 
insect powder and a like number of 
bottles of insect repellant. 

Cosmetics to the Army means more 
than lotions, creams, powders and per- 
fumes. It means 9,270,000 combs, 1,- 
700,000 mirrors and 6,000,000 boxes of 
shoe polish. Don’t think our girls use 
all these supplies; the boys must have 
their cosmetics too. For example, such 
items as 650,000 bottles of after-shave 
lotion, 180,000 bottles of skin lotion, 
870,000 bottles of hair oil and 100,000 


bottles of nail polish. But the girls re- 


ee 


sn 











uired almost exclusively such items as 
200,000 hair nets and 100,000 packages 
of rouge. 
Most of these purchases clear through 
the Army Quartermaster Depot at Jersey 


City, but some items, such as 3, 450, 000 - 


towels were bought by the Philadelphia 
Quartermaster Depot. Most items are 
sold to fighting men and women at close 
to cost. 


Non-Ration Shoes 


There’s good news about shoes for 
women—welcome to all those ladies per- 
plexed about the lack of sufficient ra- 
tion coupons to keep them supplied with 
footwear. Fifty per cent of pedal equip- 
ment next Spring will consist of non- 
leather varieties for which customers 
need not surrender ration coupons, ac- 
cording to officers of the Shoe Travelers 
Association. Half of the 1943 shoe 
supply will be leather top and sole com- 
binations; the remainder will be shoes 
and slippers made of materials ranging 
from cloth, duck and whipcord to plas- 
tics, paper and even straw. Further- 
more, the mileage on milady’s shoes is 
expected to be increased if experiments 
of coating shoes with wax and oil prove 
successful for large-scale operations. 
The: new oil-and-wax combination is 
being applied to so-called “cement-con- 
structed shoes”—those cemented rather 


than sewed on. One problem about 


International 


THESE BOMBED OUT German housewives seek food for their families in metal containers set 
out for that purpose. Note buildings in background are slightly damaged from recent raids. 
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International 
Carroll dons Re 
She goes overseas 
soon to do recreation work on war fronts. 


MOVIE STAR Madeleine 
Cross garb for duration. 


the shoe situation yet to be solved is th 
shortage of bedroom slippers and chil 
dren’s shoes. The famous “Bare Foo! 
Boy” of poetic fame will probably b 
quite conspicuous this coming Summe 


Women Jurists 


If you should get enmeshed in th 
toils of the law, your chances of goit 
to jail—or making a getaway—may cd: 
pend largely these days upon the judy 
ments of the fair sex. As war mai 
power problems increase, jury 
throughout the entire country are cle 
pending more and more upon wom« 
Many courts cannot make up t 


duti 


the 
panels except as they have recourse 
lists of housewives. And the wom 
are making good in an exempl: 
fashion. Listen to what one jurist sa 
He is Judge Eugene V. Alessandroni 
a veteran of 15 vears on the bench, who 
serves in Quarter Sessions Court, Phila 
delphia. “Whether it is their unerring 
intuitiveness or their keen perception o! 
facts upon which they base judgment, 
I cannot say,” the jurist said a few days 
ago. “But they certainly have displayed 
exceptionally fine handling of legal prob- 
lems encountered here.” Women sa\ 
they like jury duty. Many who were 
timid about trying it are now voluntee: 
ing to serve as required. Incidentall, 
they are picking up some nice pin 
money, and not having to remain out o! 
their homes as long as when employed 
on the varying shifts of war plants 


Tattoo for WACs 


Girls enlisted in the various branche 
of military services like their tattoo 
marks even as men of the Army, Nav) 
and the Marines. Reports from variou 
centers all over the country show 
WACs, WAVEs, SPARs and all th 
others going in for individual markings 
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on a par with their brothers, cousins, 
husbands and sweethearts, but with this 
difference: men go.in for all kinds of 
faney designs, while the young women 
eem to incline more to simple iden- 
tification symbols. Girl sailors elect the 
nsignia of their own branch of service, 
ind so on. In many cases they select 
he simple formula of their individual 
erial number. The male fighter likes 
an anchor or an airplane on his arms, 
back or manly chest: the girl invariably 
has her tattoo affixed in the neighbor- 
hood of the knee—somewhere on the 
expanse of limb ‘twixt knee and hip 
where in peacetime so many girls prefer 
to have their vaccinations. In any event, 
it’s still a tattoo, and the vogue is re- 
ported increasing in all those metro- 
politan centers where tattoo parlors 
abound. 


Overworked Children 


Too many high school youngsters un- 
der sixteen years of age were working 
in department stores this Christmas. 
The ‘teen-agers were on duty for long 
hours doing everything from selling 
knick-knacks to delivering furniture, 
often at the expense of both their edu- 
cation and their health, 

Christmas spending at the cost of 
overworked and weary children serv- 
ing as sales help is too unpatriotic to be 
tolerated, according to Katherine Len- 
root, Chief of the Children’s Bureau of 
the U. S. Dept. of Labor. Retail stores 
that produce any of the goods they sell 
violate the child-labor provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act when they 
hire children under 16. Fourteen and 
fifteen years olds may be employed 
uutside of school hours for three hours 


a day and eight hours on Saturdays 
provided they do not work after seven 
p.m. 

For humanitarian as well as legal 
reasons, Miss Lenroot urged the use of 
women and older boys and girls rather 
than those under 16. “Youngsters be- 
low 16,” she points out, are not mature 
enough to have the physical endurance 
required to work long hours under 
pressure without detriment to their 
health and welfare. In many communi- 
ties the widespread emphasis on the 
need for workers during the Christmas 
season resulted in demands on the part 
of many groups for the services of high 
school youth without sufficient effort 
to recruit adults. 


Household Hints 


¢ Cut baking powder biscuits into 
squares with a floured kitchen knife in- 
stead of using a round biscuit cutter. 
Saves time and biscuit dough. 


@ Flavor your next can of corn with a 
few celery seeds and heat in bacon fat. 


® Protect woodwork with a metal or 
other non-combustible shield if it is 
within 3 feet or less of a stove. The 
stove or range should be 18 inches or 
more from the wall. 


¢ For subtle onion flavor, toothpick 
onion slices on the sides of a roast. It 
flavors the gravy, too. 


® Save brooms from extra wear by 
hanging or standing them on the handle 
end. A weekly rinsing in hot soap suds 
will aid in lengthening broom life. 

It’s the heat, not the hard pressure, 
that does the ironing. Save ironing en- 
ergy for important war work. 
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Relaxing Needlecraft 


7638—C heerful, em- 
broidered, beruffled pina- 


699—Fan-like motif for a 
decorative chair set. 


PATTERN, 
with a transfer pattern of de- 
embroidery 
that you can use on many arti- 
cles, SIXTEEN CENTS. Send 
orders to PATHFINDER Needle- 
craft Department, 
Avenue, New York 11, N. Y¥. 
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Smart Home Patterns 


4590—Embroider your initials on this 
smartly cut apron. Transfer pattern for initial 
included, Sizes small, medium and large. 
small size requires 2 yards 35 inch fabric 
and 2% yards rufMiing. 


4417—The cleverly cut lines of this bodice 


and skirt make your hips look like practically 


nothing. Sizes 34 to 48. Size 3¢ 
3% yards 39 inch fabric. 


requires 


EACH PATTERN, together with a transfer pat- 
tern of useful and charming motifs to embroider 
on linens and garments. TWENTY CENTS. Send 
orders to PATHFINDER Pattern Department, 243 
West 17th Street, New York 11, New York, 
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Every one in ous 


Family C. 
Sami y ounts on 


am er| lain’s 


oTriso 


Chamberlain's Lotion is a family favor- 
ite, used regularly as an effective aid 
in helping to keep hands soft and 
smooth . . . helping to protect them 
from cracking, chapping, ugly redness 
and roughness. It's the clear, golden 
Lotion . . . the Lotion that dries with 
convenient quickness, leaving the de- 
lightfully fresh fragrance of orange 
blossoms upon the skin. Many home- 
makers use Chamberlain's Lotion before 
beginning work which might irritate 
their hands . . . and again when the 
task is done. Men find it a pleasant 
after-shave Lotion. Keep a bottle of 
Chamberlain's Lotion conveniently near 
. . . it is the Lotion the whole family 
will use and enjoy. 






At Toilet Goods 
Counters Everywhere 


Stevedore Pastors 


The labor shortage in Atlanta (Ga.) 
didn’t keep the nearby Georgia Baptist 
Orphanage from receiving a large ship- 
ment of food that rolled in recently. 
When the emergency arose, a number of 
Baptist preachers got together, donned 
overalls and unloaded most of the con- 
signment of food themselves. There 
were 87 carloads of food collected by 
associations representing 2,426 Baptist 
churches in the state. 


Food for Thought 


K-rations issued American soldiers 
will contain one more item, the Joint 
Army and Navy Committee on Welfare 
and Recreation announces. Hymn leaf* 
lets will be wrapped around the rations 
being sent our fighting men in combat 
zones. The first issue of a small folder 
containing 12 non- denominational 
hymns and the 23rd Psalm already has 
Leen published by the War Department. 
While most of the folders will be issued 
through the chaplains, the Quarter- 
master General’s department will wrap 
a million copies around K-rations. 

Included among the hymns are: 
“Faith of Our Fathers,” “America The 
Beautiful,” “There’s a Church in the 
Valley,” “Abide With Me,” “God Bless 
America,” “Mine Eyes Have Seen the 
Clory, ” “God Will Take Care of You,” 
and “Oh God, Our Help in Ages Past.” 
A film, “Hymns from Home,” is in the 
course of preparation for informal show- 
ing in Army posts and general hospitals 
throughout the world. 


Officers and Chaplains 0.K.’d 


Dr. Richard C. Raines, Minneapolis 
Methodist pastor, learned about Army 
officers and chaplains by making a per- 
sonal tour of camps in Wyoming, Color- 
ado, Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri, 
during which he spoke 66 times to the 
men in uniform. He admitted that 
the prejudice he had against old-line 
officers was found unwarranted. The 
generals, he declared, are not uncon- 
cerned about the killing of their men; on 
the contrary, they seek to conserve their 
lives through “peak physical and mental 
training.” He declared he would be 
glad to have his son “know them and 
work under them.” 

As for the chaplains, -Dr. Raines ~vas 
enthusiastic. “They are intelligent; they 
are devoted; they are hard-working; 


Fear not: for, behold, | bring you good tidings of great 
joy, which shall be to all people. 





Luke 2: 10 


Sermonette 


No more beautiful and meaningful 
word could be applied to a Christian 
minister than “pastor.” Our Savior 
uses it of Himself when He says, “I 
am the Good Shephard.” The work 
of the true pastor cannot be done 
from the pulpit or by attending to 
his flock as a body. The pastor must 
know his sheep individually and care 
for them individually. No function 
is needed more in this world than 
the function and work of the true 
pastor, carrying as he does the word 
of Christ into the homes and lives 
and hearts of his people. 

Bishop William T. Manning, 

Cathedral of St. John the Divine 

New York, N. Y. 


they are Godly men, ” he declared. He 
added that he found chaplains far more 
aggressive in their pastoral relationships, 
in their personal counseling, in their go- 
ing out and winning the men one by one 
to the church, “than any civilian minister 
is required to do.” The Army chaplains, 
he decided, are a better than average 
cross-section of the pastorate of this 
country—though he admitted finding a 
few “misfits.” And the chapels, he de- 
. ured, “are the be *st- -equipped buildings 

n the Army ci ee 

Concluded Dr. Raines: “We must en- 
courage the best -young people, the 
cream of the crop—football players, and 
those at the head of their class—to enter 
the ministry.” 


From Pole to Pole 


A ski-going chaplain in the person of 
Capt. Julius A. Pratt, who hails from the 
Deep South, is playing Santa Claus to 
service men stationed in the icy Alaskan 
wilderness north of Nome. Last year, 
when this Episcopalian cleric made his 
Christmas rounds, he had a sleigh 
drawn by live reindeers. “People re- 

marked that it was the first time wagh 
ever had known a Santa Claus with « 
Southern accent,” Capt. Pratt said. 
“but I told them I was from the South 
Pole.” 

Chaplain Pratt’s usual routine reads 
like a Northland romance. He averages 
some 35 miles a week, either on skis 01 
behind a dog-sled. With him he car- 
ries a portable altar, Bible, and a chang: 
of warm underclothes. On one ocas- 
sion the thermometer dropped so low 
his Communion wine froze solid. 
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First Cancer Cure 


Hailed as one of the great advances 
of medical science, the discovery of a 
cure for one form of cancer was an- 
nounced by Dr. E. C. Dodds, professor 
of biochemistry at the University of 
London. The cure for cancer of the 
prostate gland is achieved by a syn- 
thetic chemical pill called diethylstil- 
boestrol. It is estimated the new drug 
will save approximately 4,000 lives an- 
nually in Britain alone. Final work in 
the development of the new treatment 
was done in this country. The drug was 
developed by Dr. Dodds in 1938. 

In making the historic announce- 
ment, Dr. Dodds said, “We are thank- 
ful to report that the American work 
now has been completely confirmed. 
For the first time in the history of man- 
kind, it is possible to state that one 
form of cancer can be completely con- 
trolled and the patient rendered symp- 
tom-free by the administration of a few 
pills by mouth daily.” While the scien- 
tific results are entirely satisfactory, Dr. 
Dodds added that it will require at 
least five years to establish the cure as 
permanent. 


HERE ARE some tips to keep-those 
flu germs away; Avoid overfatigue and 
get plenty of rest. Keep your ankles 
and wrists warm. If possible, rest 15 
or 20 minutes late in the afternoon. 
Drink a cup of hot tea, cocoa, or soup in 
mid-afternoon. Don't talk directly at 
people; speak a little to one side so you 
don’t blow germs in their faces. 


Disease Sweeps India 


Dreaded disease is following close 
in the wake of India’s siege of starvation 
which reached its peak some six weeks 
ago. Malaria, cholera, dysentry and 
dropsy are sweeping many of the prov- 
inces which already have been scourged 


by widespread starvation. Thousands | 


weekly are succumbing to disease which 
is raging throughout India. Appeals for 


* | 
more medicines have gone out from local 


governments. The United States Tenth 
Air Force has cooperated in bringing 
medical supplies to impoverished regions 
of Bengal, the hardest hit of India’s 
provinces. 


COOTIES (body lice) aren’t the dis- 
ease carriers and plague of soldiers in 
this war that they were in the First 
World War. Agricultural researchers, 
seeking new insecticides, developed one 
that kills cooties quickly. Soldiers 
place their clothes in a bag, put a small 
glass phial of gas inside, and break the 
phial with their heel. 
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Waterproof cloth covers, strongly 
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BERNACLE 






PUBLISHING ComPANY 


s 
326-V3 North Waller Ave., Chicago 44, tll. & Pastor 


KILL RATS WITHOUT POISON 





’ mended 

by U.S. Dept. Agr. (Bul. 
1533). Ready-Mixed, for 
hornes, 35¢ and $1.00; Pow- 
der, for farms, 75¢ Alp 


KILLS RATS 
ONLY 


FEEL PEPPY! 


RELIEVE THAT AWFUL 


BACKACHE 


DUE TOFATIGUE AND EXPOSURE 


Feel like stepping out 
again by relieving that 
backache (due to fa- 
tigue and exposure). 
Just rub on some 
En-ar-co and instantly 
it begins its four-fold 
work of helping soothe 
that back. Pleasant. 
60cand $1 at your drug- 
gist. Caution: Use only 


directed. National 
EN-AR-CO Remedy Co. N.Y. C. 


We regret that due to a sudden epidemic of influenza 
abse of 





Contains ™ 
stronger, 
complete Topica 


- TABERNACLE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
a 326-V3 North Waller Ave., Chicago 44, lil, 
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Beware Coughs 
| 


from common colds 


That Hang On 


| 

| ‘ : : 

Creomulsion relieves promptly because 

| it goes right to the seat of the trouble to 

| help loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, 
and aid nature to :oothe and heal raw, ten- 
der inflamed bronchial mucous membranes. 
Tell your druggist to sell you a bottle of 
Creomulsion with the understanding you 
must like the way it quickly allays the 
cough or you are to have your money back, 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 





iFiSend Yow 
THIS SUIT FREE .x::- 


wit YouWear Itand Show iItto Friends? 

tp-meacure, ail poy! DEMONSTRATION SUT dyer. 

oan mage up fo $12.03 fora des. y fits he 

Yee oie ae Sane 

fis... or Peer outhi \StONEFIELD /T589 West 
son Dept. Z-763, Chicago, 


| DARVILL’S 
| PARLIAMENTARY LAW 
AND PROCEDURE 


! 
| How to Organize and Conduct Societies, 
| Associations and Assemblies of All Kinds. 







| A small compact, serviceable pocket edition, yet a 
complete and authoritative book that is indispensable 


for the use of lodges, literary, religious, political, eco- 
nomic, civic and all other deliberative $1 00 
and organizations. Sent postpaid on receipt of ° 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
2414 Douglas Street, N,. E., Washington 18, D. C. 
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This Home-Mixed 


Cough Relief Is 
Truly Surprising 
No Cooking. 


You may not know it, but in 
kitchen, and in just a moment, you can 
easily prepare a really surprising relief for 
coughs due.to colds, It's old-fashioned— 
your mother probably used it—but for real 
results, it can’t be beaten. 

First, make a syrup by stirring 2 cups gran- 
ulated sugar and one cup of water a few mo- 
ments, until dissolved. No cooking needed. 
No trouble at all. Or you can use corn syrup 
or liquid honey, instead of sugar syrup. 

Then get 2% ounces of Pinex from any 
druggist. This is a special compound of 
proven ingredients, in concentrated form, 
well known for prompt action in throat and 
bronchial irritations. 

Put the Pinex into a pint bottle,.and add 


Big Saving. 


So Easy. 


your own 


| 


your syrup. Thus you make a full pint of really | 
splendid cough syrup, and you get about four | 


times as much for your money. It never 
spoils, and children love its pleasant taste. 
It loosens the phlegm, soothes the irri- 


tated membranes, eases the soreness, makes 
breathing easy, and lets you sleep. Try it, 
and if not pleased, your money will be 
refunded, 


— 
Pimples 
Fought While You Sleep 


Do ugly, red, disfiguring Pimples make you em- 
barrassed and feel socially inferior? Have you tried 
a lot of things with little help? Well, many cases 
of the most stubborn Pimples, Acne, Eczema-like 
Rash, Blotches, Ringworm, Itching Skin and 
Athlete’s Foot often are due to surface, non-sys- 
temic skin troubles—in such cases Nixoderm (2 
wot prescription) usually starts to work 

elping the skin look clearer, softer, smoother 
with the very first application. Nixoderm works 
while you sleep and in 3 nights must bring a de- 
lightful improvement fn your appearance or your 
money back is guaranteed. Get Nixoderm from your 


druggist today, try it 
Nixoderm 


tonight, see how fast 
it helps your skin. 
Foot Comfort 
for 15 Cents 
In most cases suffering from corns is 


needless because it can be stopped by soften- 
ing the corn with Salve. Just get a box of 








Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve today. Follow 
the simple directions and see how quickly 
the pain is relieved. Tomorrow you shouid 
be able to remove the entire corn without 
the use of a knife. Remember the name, 
HANSON’S Magic Corn Salve, at druggists’, 


or by mail postpaid on receipt of price, fifteen 
eents a box. Address: W. T. Hanson Co., 


P.O, Box 1003, Schenectady, N. Y¥. 


———————— - adie 
] Best quality--5 10c-Packets of seeds for 


price of one, to try--Bonny Best Tomato, 
Spe SED) Earliest Scaries Radish.Golden Rod 


Carrot, Grand Rapids Lettuce 
and Bileod-Turnip Beet, post- 
9 paid, all 5 Packets for just 10c! 
Maule’s Seed Book FREE 
) Use Maule’s tested, guaranteed 
seeds for prize flowers, 
pf: Sitetean> vegetables. Low prices. 


Wm. Henry Maule, Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


WILL YOU WEAR THIS SUIT | 
and Make up to $12 ina Day! 


end you a union tailored to measure suit FREE 
INUS. Just follow my easy pan and take a few 
orders. Make up to $12 in a day easily. No experience 
~~ canvassing nec: ° 


no house house 
opportu: full or spare time. 
Send for EE OF COST. write today 
i for oy wettine pags For gust action § and _ oure-Gre 
money -getting 8. Forgu ac ive etc. a 
ho money, @. de PROGRESS TAILORING CO. 
500 So. Throop St., _ 
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DO YOU WANT? 


WHAT BOOK 
We B ewe lowest market prices. 
Ha 


-to-Find Books. NEW 


mailed POST-FREE. 


All books. OLD or 


SEARCHLIGHT BOOK PATH 
22 East 17th St., New York City 





No charge for locating 





PATHFINDER 


Pastime and Smiles 


A determined woman was having 
some words with a Washington taxi 
driver as he sneered at her after re- 
ceiving no tip on a long haul. 

“That’s all,” said the woman, “You 
may go now. There'll be no tp. I 
haven't ridden in taxis for ten years for 
nothing!” 

“Yeah, I know,” the cabbie replied.” 
“But you sure done your best, ain’t you!” 


Bee Geography 
BEE is in Nebraska. 
BEE is in Virginia. 


BEE, TAULBEE, KINGBEE, HONEY-. 


BEE, BYBEE 
are in Kentucky. 
BIGBEE is in Alabama. 
BUMBLE BEE and BISBEE 
Arizona. 
GOODBEE is in Louisiana. 
MAYBEE is in Michigan. 
HIGHBEE is in Missouri. 
KIBBEE is in Georgia. 
BYBEE is in Tennessee. 
BYBEE is in Virginia. 
BEEHIVE is in Montana. 
BEE HOUSE, SILLSBEE, BEE- 
VILLE and BEBE are in Texas. 
BEE RIDGE is in Florida. 
BEBE and BEE BRANCH 
Arkansas. 
BEE LAKE and BIGBEE VALLEY are 


in Mississippi. 


BEE SPRING 


and 


are in 


are in 


First Medical Student—*What I can’t 
understand is why it is that a man’s 
hair turns gray so much quicker than 
his beard or mustache.” 

Doctor Prof.—“It is because the hair 
has a 20 year start on ‘the whiskers.” 


\ 





: ( 
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Old man Crabtree had becomé a 
chronic case of “determined to be sick” 
and had been boring his doctor, young 
Johnson, with talk of being bedridden 
for life, death, funerals, ete. Cue morn- 
ing he asked: “Doctor, I know I’m gonna 
die! Yes, suh, I know it! Feel it in 
m bones! I think Id like to be cre- 
mated when I die. What do ye think 
o the idea, doctor?” 

“Well, Mr. Crabtree,” the young doc- 
tor replied, “it may be all right, but 
your wife may complain of your leaving 
ashes around!” 


Magistrate—You are charged here 
with voting three times in last week’s 
election. What have you got to say? 

Pat Riot—I'll say I’ve been swindled. 
They only paid me for two votes. 

Romeo—She gave me her lips! Then 
her heart! Now I want her hand! 

Groucho—Say, what is your line, any- 
way? Doing piece work? 

Guy—Look here, it aint sanitary to 
have a hog pen right under the house 
that way. 

Si—Well, I dunno. 
for teh years. 


[ aint lost a hog 


Boob—They’ve got a new baby over 
at my brother's house. 

Rube—Is it a boy or girl? 

Boob—I don’t: know yet—so I don't 
know whether I am an aunt or an uncle. 

Customer—Let me have some winter 
underwear. 

Clerk—Yes, sir. 
like them? 

Customer—Say, I don’t want to rent 
them. I want to buy them. 


How long would you 





S 
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“Yeah, whose idea was it that it’d be so funny fo give the sarge a croquet set for Christmas?” 
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Robert Koch Centennial 


One hundred years ago, on Dee. 11, 
Robert Koch was born at Klausthal, 
Germany. He became one of the great- 
est bi wcteriologists ever known, a man 
who contributed much to s: ifeguard the 
health of humanity and spare the lives 
of millions of people. 

It was Robert Koch, a simple coun- 
try doctor, who in 1882 succeeded in 
isolating the tubercle bacillus, making 
it possible to treat tuberculosis. Forty 
years ago, 200 out of every 100,000 
persons afflicted died from “T. B.” To- 
day less than 40 of every 100,000 suc- 
cumb. Once rated the most deadly dis- 
ease, tuberculosis mortalities have 
dropped 80 per cent and the affliction 
ranks eighth on the list of fatal dis- 
eases. 

When Robert Koch made his discov- 
ery known to a medical society in Ber- 
lin 61 years ago, he concluded his re- 
marks with these words: “When the 
conviction that tuberculosis is a subtle 
infectious disease is firmly established 
among physicians the question of ade- 
quate campaign will certaintly be dis- 
cussed, and it will develop by itself.” 
Two years later, Dr. Edward Living- 
ston Trudeau, himself a victim of tu- 
berculosis, established his now famed 
“Little Red Sanitorium” on the shores 
of Saranac Lake, in New York State. 
In this humble shack he cared for fel- 
low patients, many of them of the 
poorer classes. It was here that Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson came for treatment. 
Through the untiring work of Dr. Tru- 
deau, the National Association for the 
Cure and Prevention of Tuberculosis 
was established with him as its first 
president. 


Honor Surgeon’s Patient 


A specially designated state holiday 
is the recognition paid by Kentucky to 
Jane Todd Crawford, a patient of Dr. 
Ephraim McDowell, who volunteered 
to become the “guinea pig” for his first 
tbdominal operation. It was on Christ- 
mas Day, 1809, that Mrs. Crawford 
consented to let Dr. McDowell remove 
an ovarian tumor. Riding 60 miles 
ver a rugged trail from her cabin to 
the physician’s home, the patient un- 
derwent the operation while angry 
townspeople milled outside. In less than 

month, Mrs. Crawford had fully re- 
and lived an additional 33 
vears. “Jane Todd Crawford Day” was 
proclaimed by Governor Johnson re- 


ently. A statue of Dr. McDowell 
tands in the Washington “Hall of 
Fame.” 





































































The READER'S DIGEST 

“A practical approach to 
mastering personal depres- 
sion, overcoming handicaps, 
and making the most of your 
ability.” 


DR. PRESTON BRADLEY 
In The Chicago Sun; 
The most constructive, cre- 

ative and helpful book yet 

written on the problem of 
personality. There is none 
like it.” 


Olane MNS j 


Real 
Ween 


Read... 
ON BEING A REAL PERSON 


AT OUR RISK AND YOU WILL UNDERSTAND 
WHY COUNTLESS THOUSANDS ARE DISCOVER- 
ING IN THIS BOOK A SOURCE OF MUCH-NEEDED 
STRENGTH AND CONSTRUCTIVE POWER. 


Written by Dr Henry Emerson Fosdick, eminent 
preacher and Christian leader, “ON BEING A REAL. 
PERSON” reveals an otherwise unknown phase of the 

author’s busy life—20 years as a personal counselor 


to thousands of perplexed men and women. 


NO—IT’S NOT A SERMON *s 


to-heart anal- 
ysis—like sitting down with Dr. Fosdick and sharing 
in his spiritual help and guidance. You will feel 


its personal teuch and directness. 


YOUR PROBLEM 9 You'll find when you 


****read this unusual 
book that Dr. Fosdick seems to know all about it, 
and from his wealth of experience draws wisdom 
and counsel to help you solve your own per- 
plexing problem. 


a heart- 


You will want to read this remarkable book 


WHY NOT 
OWN A COPY...ONLY * Y ate 
If you are 


Sent to you on approval, Read it. 

not satisfied, return it in good order and full 

price ($2.50) will be refunded at once. If you 
send cash, we will mail book postage 
prepaid. 


MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY TO 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 


2414 Douglas Street, N. E. 
Washington 18, D. C. 


Burpee'’s 


tnCSL 
EGETABLE SEEDS 


for Your Victory Garden 


To get acquainted with the best seeds 
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that grow, we'll send these 5 choice 
kinds, all postpaid for just 10c—send 
dime today! 
Marglobe Tomato 

jurpee’s special strain, the result of 
years of selection on our Fordhook 
Farms; will produce heavy crop of large, 
uniform, round, smooth, rich red, vhick- 
meated, delicious fruits. 10c-Packet. 

Scarlet Globe Radish Grand Rapids Lettuce 
One of the very best! Bright The vitamin-rich, fringed and 
scarlet almost round, 1. in. curled kind, tender i light 
across. Crisp, iasty, mild, early, green, delicious. I se-leaf, 
10c-Packet. 10c-Packet. 

Crosby’s Egyptian Beet Chantenay Carrot 
Fine-grained, tender, sweet, dark Beautifully smooth, ri range, 
red, top-shaped, growing up to sweet, tender, fine-textured, 
3 in. across. Very early. 10c- half-long roots (5% to 6 In.). 
Packet. 10c-Packet. 


All 5 Packets (value 50c) Postpaid for Just 10c! 
$59.88 in Food for Just $1! Seed Catalog FREE 


BURPEE’S DOLLAR GARDEN Next year the need for Vegetables 


15 Packets, Burpee’s Best. In a 20x30-ft. will be even greater. Write for 
garden last summer these same kinds pro- Burpee’s, the leading American 
duced $59.88 in food at market prices. Seed Catalog for 1944, with all 


Order now for next summer—Burpee’s green 








beans, wax beans, beets, carrots, golden best flowers and vegetables; order 
bantam corn, cucumbers,. lettuce, onions, early, avoid the rush, Send cou- 
parsley, red radish, white radish, squash, pon or post- 

card, 


swiss chard, turnips, some-¢ 

toes. SPECIAL, All 15 

Packets, postpaid -edeabenee 
BURPEE’S SEEDS GROW 


If you live west of Ohto, write to Clinton, Iowa. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


302 Burpee Building 
Philadeiphia 32, Pa. 
or Clinton, lowa 


“<> 


poten ee He -- -- 


2, Pa. 
j W. Atlee Burpee Co., 302 Burpee Bidg., Wren te 


[) Send 5 Pkts. Burpee’s Vegetable Seeds. Enclosed is $.......... 
(}) Send Burpee’s Dollar Garden. 
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[} Send Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE 
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Prayer at New Year’s 


Commended to all people is the President’s proclamation 
of a National Day of Prayer on the first day of the New 
Year. At a time when every statesman; every economics 
expert, every thinker is rushing into print and oratory with 
new panaceas for the new world, it is well to be reminded 
and to remind ourselves that it is God’s world and not ours, 
that we would put in order. 

Prayer is of many varieties. 
said, petition as well as thanksgiving, 
formal. 

Prayers are said best in church, or at least in some de- 
votional atmosphere. Yet, they need not be. Prayers can 
be said—and heard by God—in trains and buses, in offices, 
in the street. 

We are in the midst of a critical present. We do not know 
what the future may be. It will be well to remember that 
on January 1, 1944. It will be well to remember that, of 
all the world, America has been most richly blessed. We 
have been preserved from invasion and air raid, as well as 
most of the consequences of war suffered by the fest of 
the world. 

This was not Hitler’s will, 
Roosevelt’s. 

It was God’s will. 

The simple faith of individual direct prayer 
America’s past and assured our present. 

It will shape our future, too. 


Prayer can be silent as well as 
informal as well as 


or Hirohito’s, or Churchill's or 


shaped 


* * * 


The Nazis in Italy called it their winter line, but 
from the way Gen. Montgomery bent it back, there 
seems to be a little spring in it. 


How Far Can You See? 


What big new industry will make the new jobs and 
raise the standard of living at your house after the war? 

The enormous advance in American prosperity after the 
Civil War accompanied the tremendous extension of railroad 
building. Following the first World War came the swift 
expansion of the automobile, with highway construction and 
all the activities the automobile made possible. The radio 
became big business. Iceless refrigeration and other lesser 
improv ements played their parts. 

So far one can hardly point to any one single development 
which appears certain to emerge as outstanding. Radar is 
new and spectacular, but does not séem to be indicated as 
an item of household demand. The home-size quick- 
freezer and cold storage box undoubtedly will be desired 
by most families on farms and in the small towns. The 
“walkie-talkie” may be practical and cheap enough for 
conversation between field and house, but a farmer may 
not want to carry the equipment around just in case the 
Mrs. decides to inquire whether he wants strawberry short- 
cake for dinner. He'll figure she ought to know he does. 


Aviation certainly will be important, though ardent airplane 
optimists concede that it has some limitations. 

The biggest single need, in the way of living improve- 
ments, is probably for a five-room, $2,500 house fully 
equipped. A wage-earner might hope to own a home 


and get it paid for in ten or twelve years if there were 
such a house. Attempts to provide a prefabricated house 
of this description will be plentiful, and may succeed. Some 
one has suggested that the house ought to be one that can 
be loaded on a low trailer, hauled to the lot, and slipped 
on to the foundatidn ready for the plumbing and electricity 
to be hooked on. Well, why not? 

As the established manufacturing processes improve in 
efficiency, they tend to require less labor per unit. Some 
additional employment results because the product is cheaper 
and has more buyers. Every time the price of a five-dolla 
item is reduced a dollar, a substantial number of additional 
prospects become customers, and more jobs appear for those 
who make and sell the item 

The wants of the American people are immense, and 
never yet have they been anywhere near supplied. All 
people need is the purchasing power to create effective 
demand for millions of things from houses to shoes. Perhaps 
the broad advance of the years ahead will be found in more 
efficient and more abundant production, mostly of the same 
kinds of goods we now know about and which we want in 
greater quantities. 

More likely, though, we simply are not able to guess what 
new and wonderful product every American will suddenly 
find himself wanting when he sees it for sale. What's yours? 


* * + 


A House committee has reprimanded the OPA 
again. It is getting so now that it does not hurt 
much any more. 


Pathfinder Adventures 


An adventurous people, we Americans are, by our own 


admissions. Hesitate to try something new, or break over 
from an old habit? Refuse to ride an airplane or climb a 
mountain? Not we! Bring on your adventures! 


All right, Pathfinder herewith “appends a list of seven 
adventures. We recommend each one as likely to be inter- 
esting, pleasant, and possibly profitable. We guarantee that 
the hazard of life, limb or fortune is relatively minor. How’s 
your courage? Did you during 1943, or will you during 
1944, engage in any of the following adventures? 

I. Plant in your garden a vegeti able which you have 
never before grown or tasted? 

II. Pay a friendly evening call on new acquaintances 
whom otherwise you would probably not get to know very 
well? 

III. Read a good book about a subject new to you? 
just read a book?) 

IV. Show a personal interest in a boy or girl whose whole 
life can be influenced right now by a good grown-up friend? 

V. Learn to recognize by its correct name 4 bird or tree 
heretofore unfamiliar to you? 

VI. Write to a service man who doesn't expect to hear 
from you, and who probably doesn’t get very much mail? 

VIL. Step out and take the responsibility of neighborhood 
leadership for something that needs to be done? 

Adventure? Pathfinder leaves it in your grasp. 
or leave it! 


(Or, 


Take it 
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DECEMBER 27, 1943 


Between Ourselves 





PLAIN WORDS-— I've been a subscriber 
of Pathfinder for 25 years. Been deeply 
in love 49 times, yet am still single and 
not paying alimony. 

The Pathfinder of Nov. 29 is the most 
valuable issue ever published. — put 
this in your pipe and smoke it: I warn 
vou that as long as you put oa such 
issues I will be a paid-up subscriber, 
even if I have to cut down on my reg- 
ular Bonded Bourbon. 

General Grant Crist, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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THE FEED PROBLEM-I wish every- 
one would read the editorial in the Nov. 
22 issue, in which to speak of the food 
going to be needed after the war. We 
of the Northeast part of the country can 
not get feed for our cows to keep up 
the milk supply. The head of one of 
our grain elevators here has just come 
back from the West where he tried to 
buy grain. The West says the ceiling 
price on corn is 95 cents, and they can 
get $1.25 for it at home fed to cattle 
and hogs. Looks like a milk famine 
here. 

Fred Perley Spear, Worcester, Mass. 
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U. S. AND CANADA—Congratulations 
on your feature article in the Pathfinder 
for Nov. 29, in which you discuss Can- 
ida as a potential world power. 

As director of the Canadian Division 
of the War Production Board for some 
time, I was in a peculiarly fortunate po- 
inen to see the dev elopment of the very 
things you discuss in this article. U nder 
the terms of the Hyde Park Agreement 


entered into between Prime Minister 


King and President Roosevelt in April 
f 1941, provision was made that the 
onomic and productive capacity of 

he two countrfes would be merged in 
he war effort. The function of the Can- 
dian Division of the War Production 

Board was to implement and put into 
ffect the priniciples of the Hyde Park 
\greement. This we did in a very inter- 
sting, practical and common-sense 
ay. 

First of all, we attempted to make the 
estriction on production uniform in 
oth countries. Then we attempted to 
ermit the production of needed items 
in each country, depending upon the 
need for those items. For example, on 
hicycles the Canadian ‘need for bicycles 
vas evaluated as well as the American 
eed, and we found that in general 
here were twice as many bicycles per 

apita in Canada as in the United States. 

They do not have anywhere near as 
many automobiles, and ‘the bicycle is of 
1ore economic value and real need, so 
e agreed to permit the building in 


Canada or importation from the United 
States into Canada of about twice as 
many bicycles per capita as we permit- 
ted to be built for use in the United 
States. On heating stoves, much the 
same thing was found. On farm imple- 
ments, particularly the type used in cot- 
ton and other Southern agriculture, of 
course, none was permitted in Canada 
All of this was done on an unofficial 
basis, but nevertheless in a very definite 
and concrete way. Through it all the 
discussion of peace-time relations be- 
tween the two countries was a very 
great factor. Through it all we had ‘ 
terriffic amount of trouble with the cus- 
toms officials on both sides of the line. 
I could tell you some very interesting 
stories about that—the chief one of 
which is the fact that our own U. S. Cus- 
toms officials in Alaska held up a Royal 
Canadian Airforce squadron which we 
were begging for, to get into Alaska to 
defend us just after the Japs had as- 
saulted Pearl Harbor. Our customs peo- 
ple actually held that squadron up for 
about 48 hours trying to collect duty 
and clear their paraphernalia! 
You can understand why this article 
is of so much interest to me. 
Jos. M. Tucker, Racine, Wis. 
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THOSE ‘‘FUNNIES’’—Why should 
young America hesitate to violate the 
law when they are schooled in mischief 
and crime? The country is sown with 
books and papers depicting in color, 
glaring and horrid, the steps in commit- 
ting almost every crime in the cat logue. 
They are called “funny papers.” Then 
why should not youth treat crime as 
funny, if they can get away with it? 
Grace L. Hooper, Ellsworth, Mich. 
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ABOUT THE U. S. E. S.—With refe: 
ence to your article in Dec. 6 issue: 
The real criticism against the U. S. E. S. 
is its apparent inability to distinguish 
between a man’s skills and his abilities. 
For instance, I have held executive posi- 
tions, made estimates, reports, plans of 
work, etc. My work was on heavy con- 
struction. But I am classified as a drafts- 
man and engineer. The U. S. E. S. has 
never been willing to present me as a 
candidate for any job which did not 
contain the word “draftsman.” 

Walter A. Mathews, Elmira, N. Y. 
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THE UNSINKABLE BOAT —In Path- 
finder of Dec. 6 you show the launching 
of an unsinkable lifeboat, “the first of 
its kind.” 

If you will go back in the old Life 
Saving Service, about 1910 more or less, 
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I think you will find that Holmes Motor 
Co., West Mystic, Conn., built unsink- 
able lifeboats for the old Life Saying 
Service. Also, before that, a company 
in Greatport, L. IL, built unsinkable, 
self-bailing lifeboats for the Coast 
Guard. 

Harry F. Halyburton, Groton, Conn. 
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RECONCILED-—I quit the Pathfinder 
after taking it for 25 years, but now I 
am back again, and will stay as long as 
it remains American. Your one editorial 
on “Self Sacrifice” was worth more than 
the whole paper’s cost for five years. 
More power to you! 

W. G. Montgomery, Chatham, Ill. 
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EDUCATION AND SCHOOLS-—The col- 
umn you are printing about education 
is the greatest thing you have published 
in some time. The school system could 
be improved by going back about 50 
years, 

Geo. V. Hedrick, Gravois Mills, Mo. 
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THE MAKE-UP-I congratulate you on 
your practice of finishing all your arti- 
cles without hopping from one page to 
another, making it necessary for the 
reader to turn back and start over again. 

Francis W. Kelly, New Haven, Conn. 
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WELCOMES FACTS-—I like the style 
and punch of the new management. I 
am an old subscriber, and while I think 
it is all right to be neutral in politics, 
I am unable to see why you woula be 
barred from publishing facts, all the 
facts that are proven by events. 

Ben B. Miles, McLeod, Mont. 
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FRIENDLY COMMENT — Have taken 
the Pathfinder for several years and am 
delighted with its new form. We like 
“Under the Dome,” “Between Our- 
selves,” the great amount of informa- 
tion in brief articles, the statement of 
editorial policy, the editorial page, and 
the absence of the awful cheap adver- 
tising. 

Irene C. Craig, Petaluma, Calif. 
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RHYMED REASON— 


I have said it before, 
again, 

On things of the world we too much 
de ~pend. 

Guns, planes, men, ships, to the front 
we send. 

Now let’s give God a chance to show 
His power and might; 

He will do it if we ask Him, and our 
cause is right. 

If our cause is wrong we are doomed 
at the start; 

We know our cause is right, so let us 
take heart. 

J. Bryan, Weldon, N. C. 


and I say it 
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AT ALDENS CHICAGO MAIL ORDER CO. 


Buy Everything You Need for all Your Family 























ORDER TODAY FROM THESE 
SPECIAL BARGAINS 


No need to wait a minute to 
take advantage of these big 
savings! Fill out the coupon 
below and order today from 
these tremendous “cover’’ bar- 
gains that are typical of the 
values in our annual Midwinter 
Sale——typical of the values we 
have offered for 55 years. 


THEN SEND FOR 
FREE CATALOG 


It’s yours for the asking—this 
76-page Midwinter Sale Book 
packed with values that we 
guarantee you can’t equal else 
where—or we will refund your 
money. Just fill in the coupon 
below and mail it to Aldens 
Chicago Mail Order Company. 
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The name Aldens has been ad- 






: ie or iy « 7 "hires ‘ 
rs: Rose, Blue, fF ded to that of Chicago Mail 
Sroen - Ba Order Co. to honor the man 
2w t 95—8" X 100. who for the past half century 






has made this company famous 
for style, quality, service and 
= : guaranteed lowest prices! Re 
' : member... nothing has been 

: changed but the name! You 
are still protected by 


OUR FAMOUS GUARANTEE 


4.09. . 
Snip wt, 1 Ib, ' 
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The strongest, safest guaran- 
tee it’s possible to make: Com- 
plete satisfaction or your 
money back; lowest prices o1 
the difference refunded. This 
guarantee stands back of 
everything we sell; protects 
every one of our 5 million cus- 
tomers. 


YOU CAN BUY EVERYTHING 
WE SELL ON CONVENIENT 
CREDIT TERMS 


fF 
You can buy now and take fuil 
advantage of the unusually low 
prices in this Midwinter Sale. 














You can order the best, long- 

FASCINATOR all> ; , - a 
TTON ANKLETS . “H est wearing quality ... you can 
GIRLS’ KNIT RAYONS yoo Sag pebble stitch; reiM- prattering cotton triangle; 2 order what you need when you 
“j waist in pantie, forced sides fringed with cotton loops. need it and pay in convenient 
Drawstring = ws Bright red, x 22 inches low monthly terms. Only $: 


Colors: Med. green, F 3 4 Seles 
a . ’ ~ yg or White State Colors: Red with white fringe, 
. “AP Ge 14 rearose only M - ith white W nite 
Sizes: 4 to ‘vest Ea. 2%e color ‘ie Kelly green W ~ ot color 
(A) 2 MU 85-—\es 3 for Sizes: 7, 8, 9, 10. State size. with red. Please Stem 686 
(B) 2 M U 87—Briet ° 8 pairs 27c 2A Y¥ 42——Ship wt. 4 02s. 


(Cc) 2 M U 86—-Panitie 79¢ ya 7_—_Wt. prs. 10 ozs. 


Ship. wt. ea J O25. 


“ALDENS CHICAGO MAIL ORDER > 


brief. monthly pays for as much as 
$55, worth of merchandise 
Seé the terms on page 6 of 


Aldens Midwinter Sale Book 
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